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A nosegay of choice flowrets, which are presented, to refresh the body, and invigorate the mind.— Anonymous 
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DE WITT CLINTON, ESQ. 
Of whom an excellent likeness is presented. 


De Witt Curston, third son of general 
James Clinton, was born in the year 1769, 
at the family residence, in Orange county, in 
the state of N@éwdfork. After attending to 
the first rudiments of education, he entered 
agrammar school, taught by the Reverend 
John Moffat, a Presbyterian clergyman, from 
which he was transferred, in 1782, toa dis- 
tinguished academy at Kingston, conducted 
by Mr. John Addison, He commenced the 
study of the law, in 1786, with Samuel Jones 
Esq. a celebrated counsellor, second to none 
of his profession for profound and extensive 
knowledge. In the spring of 1797, Mr. C. 
was elected a member of assembly for the 
city of New-York, without opposition. Dur- 
ing this session, Robert R. Livingston was pro- 
‘posed as governor, in opposition to John Jay, 
and Mr. Clinton wrote the address to the 
electors in favour of the former gentleman,— 
Mr. Jay, however, succeeded in his election, 
Mr. Clinton was at this period chosen a mem- 
ber of the senate for four years; and, in that 
body, had the pleasure to meet as members, 
his old preceptors, Addison and Jones. In 
the spring of 1800, the current of public opi- 
nion was turned in favour of the political 
party to which Mr. Clinton was attached, and 
they succeeded at the election of that year by 
a large majority. The opposite party had, at 
this time, a majority in the senate, and, in Mr. 
Jay, as governor, they possessed a most re- 
spectable and decided executive oflicer. Mr. 
Clinton was chosen a member of the council 
of appointment, between whom and the gov- 
ernor, a violent dispute arose respecting the 
exclusive right of nomination, which, while 
it lasted, suspended all appointments. On 
the 26th of February, the governor represent- 
ed the conduct of the council to the assembly, 
and on the 17th of March, this representation 
was followed by a long argumentative answer, 
written by Mr. Clinton. The subject being 
left to the state convention which regulated 
the number of legislators, that body pro- 
nounced, on thig much controverted point, in 
favour of the council. 
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ary 1802, Mr. Clinton was appointed a sena- 
tor of the United States, ia the place of ge- 


neral Armstrong, who had resigned, and, on 


the 23d of the same month, he took his seat 
in the senate, of which he continued an active 
member until October 1803, when he retired, 
having been chosen mayor of the city of New 
York. The journals of the Senate bear evi- 
dence of his attention to his official duties. 
The part he took in the debate on the proepo- 
sition of Mr. Ross to seize New Orleans, serv- 
ed, greatly, to distinguish him. In April 
1805, having been sent again to New York, 
he brought forward in that body, a plan for 
the defence of that city, which was adopted, 
and appropriations voted to carry it into exe- 
cution, He continued to preside over the 
police of New York until the 9th of March 
1807, when he was succeeded as mayor by 
Colonel Wiliet. In 1808, Mr. Clinton was 
again appointed mayor of New York. On the 
15th of March 1810, he was appointed tuge- 
ther with Governeur Morris, Stephen Van 
Rensselacr, William North, Thomas Eddy, 
Simeon De Witt, and Peter B. Porter, a com- 
missioner, to report on the improvement of 
the internal navigation of the state. At the 
next session, the board of commissioners made 
their first report, and a law was passed, “ To 
provide for the internal navigation of the 
state.””’ In 1811, Mr. Clinton was chosen 
mayor of New York, having been superseded 
the preceding year, in consequence of @ 
change of party in the city. ‘This office he 


continued to hold, by annual appointment, 


until 1815, In 1816, he was chosen lieutenant 
governor of the State of New York: and, in 
the following year, was recommended as a 
candidate for the office of President of the 
United States, by the unanimous voice ot 
the republican members of the state of New 
York. Onthe 25th of March 1817, he was 
nominated for the office of governor of the 
state of New York by a vast majority of « 
convention of the state;—and that «ate, 
which had never been Lefore without its d- 
visions and party feuds, now exhibited the | 
strange and gratifying spectacle of the election | 


On the 9th of Febru-, of o chief magistrate, without tumult andirr.. | 
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tation, and it might be added, almost without 
opposition. To Mr. Clinton, more than to 
anv other individual, does New-York.owe her 
long line of canals, and the vast improvement 
of population and wealth which they have in- 
troduced. When he proposed the measure, 
thousands started from it with fear and dis- 
trust, as the rash proposition of one who had 
not weighed the consequences and cost of his 
schemes. ‘* I know the vast expense of the 
undertaking,” said Mr. Clinton to the Legis- 
lature, ** but I know also the practicability of 
the measure, and the benefit which it is cer- 
tain to confer on the state: and I pledge my 
political hopes on the success of the measure. 
I am content to rise or fall with its progress.” 
--Notwithstanding the success of the canal 
scheme, and the floods of wealth and popula- 
tion which it poured along its whole chain, 
Mr. Clinton experienced the usual effects of 
party proscription, and after leaving the gub- 
ernatorial chair, he was even removed trom 
the office of ‘*Canal Commissioner.” New- 
York has, however, since, subsequently elect- 
ed De Witt Clinton to the office of her Go- 
vernor, and he now honours his native state 
as her chief magistrate, and her most favour- 
ed son: he has lived to see abuse and ridi- 
cule, of his favourite scheme of improvement, 
changed to admiration and applause; and 
even party prejudice yields to his compre- 
hensive mind, the commendations for usetul 
application of extensive powers that rarely 
fall to the praise of an active public man. 
-——De Witt Clinton was married to Maria 
Franklin, the eldest daughter of Walter 
Franklin, an eminent and opulent merchant 
of New York. By this lady he has been 
pleseed with a numerous family of children, 
As a citizen, useful, active, and meritorious, 
he, is second, probably, to no man in the 
United States. In the great and growing 
state and city of which he isa native and resi- 
dent, no man has stamped his name, his 
genius. and his services, on mere monuments 
of public munificence and private utility. 
Mr. ©i:aton’s personal appearance is dignifed 
and commanding. His form is large and well 
propurtioned—his height above the middle 
size ;--his countenance is highly expressive 
——-his eye uncommonly penetrating—his per- 


sonal courage has never been disputed. 


THE 
A TALE. 


In a beautiful village on the banks of the 
rver Avon, not far distant fron. Stratford, 
ihe »ir h-place of the immortal Shakespeare, 
there lived a benevolent Quaker, named 
Steaty , he was rich, and his utmost delight 
was to see the villagers happy. Being a 


sreat admirer of learning, he was sorry to 


see any of his fellow-men, however lowly 


heir station, steeped in ignorance: he was 


| free school, at which all the poor children of 
the neighborhood were educated ; and every 
Muy-day rewards were given to those who 
succeeded best in their various studies, 
Questions were also proposed, and he who 
was skilliul enough to expound these ques- 
tions received a sum of money as a marriage 
portion with the girl he loved, provided he 
he had, or was likely to obtain her parents’ 
consent ; and it very seldom occurred that 
any father or mother refused their consent, if 
good Mr. Steady asked it: he was in short, 
the blessing of his tenantry, aud every body 
loved him. 

In this village their lived a farmer whose 
name was Easy, and it seemed as if his name 
was apart of himself; he was a good-natured 
quiet man, and so careless in his disposition 
that if his corn did but grow, and his hay 
was got in well, he was as merry as the day 
was long. If there came an Kdifferent 
son, he contented himself with hoping the 
next would be better. So Jong as he had a 
mug of aleand a nap ifthe corner after 
dinner, he cared little how the world went 
on; whether the nation was rich or poor, at 
peace or at war; whether times were good 
or bad, all was the same to farmer Easy. He 
took every thing in good heart, whilst his 
wife, Dame Cicely, ruled the roast ; whatever 
she proposed, the farmer replied, “ yes, sure, 
if thee likest dame.” 

Farmer Easy had one daughter called Gil- 
lian, a very pretty girl, admired by the whole 
village. -Mr. Steady had often noticed her 


modest artless manner, and proposed to her 
father and mother that she should become 
his wife; they were both highly delighted 
at this proposal. Dame Cicely was almost 
out of her wits with joy, to have her daugh- 
ter the mistress of the great house, ride in 
her own coach, and to be herselt dressed out 
in fine clothes ; oh, how charming! She 
looked in the glass to see what colours were 
the most becoming to her complexion ; and 
determined that her dress on the day of her 
daughter's wedding should be the gayest that 
had ever beef seen in the,village of Maybu- 
ry ; she would wear a pink silk petticoat, 
and a blue sik.gown, with yellow trimmings ; 
scarlet rbbog on her cap, and green bows 
on her shoes ; and she could’ not help think- 
ing, if she were only twenty years younger, 
and unmarried, how many sweethearts she 
should get. 

Dame Easy had all the joy to herself, for 
poor Gii was wretched; being attached 
to Lub},an honest lad, who had been 
broug! ‘ap in a neighboring village with his 
uncle. He had asked the consent of farmer 
and dame Easy to marry Gillian, who had 
agreed to it; and he was now gone to the 
west country to ask his father’s consent also ; 
and on his return, the wedding was to take 
place directly. Gillian could not bear the 
thoughts of giving up Lubin, who was young 


sherefure at the expense of supporting a | 


and handsome, fer old Steady, who was ugly 
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and formal. She did not care for riches ; she 
would rather milk the cows and feed the 
poultry, with Lubin for her husband, than 
be the greatest lady of the land without him ; 
but her mother told her she must marry Mr. 
Steady. Gillian believed that no young wo- 
man ever dared .to disobey her parents ; and 
she knew her mother would be obeyed, for 
4 her father did every thing she bid him, and 
: never said nay. Gillian was taken to live in 
% the great house; was dressed out in nice 
* clothes; had masters to teach her the use- 
‘ ful arts, and servants to wait on her; but 
Gillian was very unhappy: day and night she 
‘ thought of Lubin, and when alone, was al- 
r ways in tears. She was afraid to tell Mr. 
# Steady that she dishked him and loved ano- 
; ther; still hoping Lubin would return and 
: find some way of getting her out of Mr. Stea- 
dy’s hands: and, if she was but once the 


wife of Lubin, why then it would be her 
: duty to obey him, and no sin to disobey her 
mother, 

‘ Day after day she watched and waited, but 


Lubin did not return; and her mother began 
to taunt her, saying, he was unfaithful and 
vs had forsaken her; Gillian knew better; she 
felt assured Lubin was true ; she was always 
trying his truth, and in all her trials he was 
ever constant: when she tied her garters 
round the bed post, repeated verses nine 
times, and went backwards into bed, she was 
sure to dream of Lubin; or, if she put apple 
pippins on her cheeks, and gave them names, 
Lubin was sure to stick close, though all the 
rest fell off ; then, if she pared a turnip and 
threw the rind over her head, it would be 
a sure to make the letter L.; and, therefore, to 
doubt him was impossible, yet she was very 
unhappy at the delay. She feared he was 
either ill, or his father would not consent ; 
but how to get a letter to him was the diffi- 
culty: she had money enough (for Mr. Steady 
4 gave her plenty) to pay any body well, yet 
who to trust she could not teil; and if they 
4 were to betray her, what could she then 
do? Mr. Steady would send her home, and 
4 her mother would perhaps turn her out of 
doors, 

It was a trying situation; she knew not 
what was to become of her; it was now the 
28th of April, and on May-day she was to be 
married: the wedding clothes were making, 
but the pretty white silk dress, all trimmed 
with satin ribbon, so fine and handsome, to 
her looked very ugly indeed. ‘The mantua- 
maker was just gone, and she was sitting cry- 
ing when Floretta came in. Floretta was 
her waiting maid,a good-natured smart girl, 
who grieved to see her young mistress so 
continually. unhappy ; but she feared to own 
her pity, or try to serve her with Lubin, lest 
she should oftend her master, who had been 
very kind to her father and mother: yet she 
thought it very odd so good a man should do 
such a wicked thing as to tpreé a young 
creature to marry him against her will: and 


somebody to go to him, and find out if he is 


feeling certain that ifit were her case she 

would certainly run away from him. She 

thought too it was better Gillian should run 

away before her marriage than after; and de- 

rigs to try some way or other to serve 
er. 

“‘ What do you cry for, Miss Gillian ?” said 
she as she entered the room, ‘Isn’t it 
enough to make any one cry, Floretta? Am 
[not going to be married?” “The thought 
of going to be married makes most girls 
laugh and be merry” ‘* Ay, that is when 
they are going to marry the man they lke, 
Heigho! you have no pity for me Floretta, 
or You would find out some way to help me.” 
** What fault have you to find with Mr. Stea- 
dy? heis avery good man.” “Oh! yes, I 
know that; so isa haystack very good; but 
I don’t see why I should be obliged to eat 
one: why doesn’t he marry old nurse Grim- 
shaw ? she would suit him better by half than 
me.’”? ‘** Why don’t youtell him?f” * Sol 
would if 1 thought he would not be angry : 
suppose Floretta, | was to tell him he 1s very 
disagreeable, and that I hate the very sight 
of him; do you think he would let me marry 
Lubin?” “it would be a cvrious mode of 
courting his favor; but I really think some- 
thing should be done. But what can keep 
Lubin so long? he ought to have come baek 
two months ago. Suppose we were to get 


faithful, and if he is—” ‘Oh! my dear, dear 
Floretta, that is the very thing | have been 
thinking of; but I did not know who to 
trust; but what does it matter now ? we could 
nct hear in time to prevent me marrying Mr, 
Steady !” ‘Why that is true; let me see, 
I have it; can’t you contrive to be taken ill 
on May-day morning? and then the wedding 
must be put off, you know.” “I don’t know ; 
I never was ill but when I had the hooping- 
cough ; but if you’ll tell me what to do—” 
‘Why, then, in the first place you must 
faint away, and then Ill scream for heip, and 
throw a jug of cold water over you, and 
your temples with hartshorn, and burn fea- 
thers under your nose, rear and bellow, say 
you are dying, and frighten my poor master 
out of his seventeen senses.” 

Gillian was in raptures to find Floretta her 
friend ; and, while the latter left her to seek 
out some cne who could be trusied as a mes- 
senger to seek Lubin, she like a bird just ict 
out of a cae, was gaily singing 


Again I feel my basem bound, 
My heart sits lightly on its seat : 
My cares are al! in raptere drown d, 
In every pulse new pleasures beat. 


When Mr. Steady cametoinguire how che 
lied her wedding clothes? “I should like 
them very well, said Gillian, if L.were gomge 
to be married to Lubin.” ‘** And whejctore, 
Gillian, shoulist thou prefer me ? 
do [ not love thee as much a8 he does?” 
‘Perhaps you tay, sir, but don’t love 
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you!” ** And yet thou shouldst love me ; do | 


I not give thee every thing thou canst wish 
for? am I not thy friend?” ‘ Yes, indeed! 
and indeed you are very good to me, and I 
love you asa father; but I can never love you 
as a husband, unless—unless—” ‘** Unless 
what, Gillian ?”” ** Unless Lubin wasto grow 
old and ugly like you, and you become young 
and handsome like him.” ‘* Fair maiden, 
thou art a lover of vanity; yea, verily the 
pomps and vanities of this world are likely 
to seduce thee from thy duty; beauty is a 
mask.” ‘But it isa very pretty mask, sir ; 
and I should like to look on it always.” 
*€ Lubin will be old as well as me, Gillian, 
if he lives long enough.” ‘* Oh, yes, I know 
that ; but then we shall both grow old toge- 
ther, and neither of us can reproach the 
other.” “ Well, well, maiden, we will speak 
of this another time; thou wilt make one in 
the sports of the green on May-day, and wilt 
not perhaps at last be sorry that thou art 
loved by Steady, the aged quaker ; good by, 
sweetheart: good by!” “News, news, 
ma’am,” said Floretta, jumping in, *‘ good 
news, Lubin is arrived; come to my window 
and you shall see him walking in the church- 
yard, and then we'll consult what is best to be 
done.” 

It was indeed true; Lubin was returned. 
His long delay had been occasioned by the 
allness and death of his poor old father, who 
bad bequeathed him all his property ; and he 
was now come to fetch Gillian to his native 
village, where he wished they should live 
after they were married. He was wearied 
with his long journey, having walked up- 
wards of a hundred miles ; for in those days 
there were few opportunities of travelling 
but on foot, except for those who kept car- 
riages, or could afford to hire horses, Lu- 
bin’s heart danced with joy as he approach- 
ed the village of Maybury; and be pictured 
to himself the jovial welcome of the old 
couple, and the blushing constrained plea- 
sure of his pretty Gillian. He approached 
the door, and gave a smart rap, which not 
being answered, he knocked again, and was 
surprised at being answered by old Cicely 
from the window, who, pretending not to 
know him, bade him go-about his business, 
as she was busy. But J.ubin not choosing to 
be answered so, she came outside the door, 
not giving him an invitation to enter the 
house. She informed him of Gillian’s ex- 

ected greatness, and told him he might be 
jogging while his boots were green, for she 
had not any thing to say to him; he remop- 
strated, but all tono purpose, the old woman 
only laughed at him, and bidding him good 
hy, shut the door in his face. Resdlved not 
to be so easily repulsed, he lingered about 
the cottage in hope of seeing Gillian, and 
learning from her, whether it was by her own 
consent she was going to be married to the 
rich quaker; and while waiting, farmer Easy 
returned from his corn-felds, where he had 


been directing his labours. Lubin accosted 
him, but gained little satisfaction. Easy told 
him it was his wife’s wish; she and Gillian 
had settled it all their own way, and he had 
nothing to do with it, as he never interfered 
with women’s business, they knew best what 
pleased ’em; and he advised him to seek 
for a wife in his own station of life, and think 
no more about Gillian; she was not for him, 
and there Was an end. 

Poor Lubin, almost distracted, was wan- 
dering up and down the churchyard when 
Floretta spied him, who would fain have 
spoke to him, but dared not lest her master 
should see her. She consulted Gillian what 
was best to be done, and it was resolved to 
send for Lubin to speak to them at the gar- 
den gate in the evening, and the messenger 
fixed on was Solomon, Mr. Steady’s own 
man, a lover of Floretta’s; at least he wished 
to be one, and it pleased Floretta, who was 
a flirt, to amuse herself with his formality and 
awkwardness. He was tall and thin, and 
walked so upright, that never by any chance 
did he see his own toes; full of proverbs 
and wise sayings ; near fifty years of age ; and 
so intolerable ugly, that it was the very es- 
sence of vanity which could induce him to 
suppose for one moment that a young woman 
of any pretensions would look at him with an 
eye of kindness. Floretta coaxed him a lit- 
tle: and, though he feared that by bringing 
Lubin and Gillian to a meeting he should of- 
fend his master, yet he could not resist her 
entreaties ; but smiling on her, pressed his 
folded hands on his breast, and raising him- 
self on his tiptoes, said, “If I do thy bid- 
ding, sweet Floretta, wilt thou kiss me, 
hey?” ‘**Ah! truly, Mr. Solomon, when 
you have done my bidding! yea.” * Thou 
art skittish, but thou art pretty, and—I—I 
—wilt thou give me an earnest of thy ruby 
lips before [ go; it will make me move the 
nimbler!”’ **Nay, Mr. Solomon, it is bad 
to pay beforehand, you must earn your re- 
ward before you have it!” ‘*But thou mayest 
forget ; many things fall out between the cup 
and the lip.” ‘*Go, go, Mr. Solomon, go.” 
‘An egg to-day is better than a chicken 
to-morrow.”  ‘*Prithee, good Solomon.” 
‘‘A birdin the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” 

Floretta could with difficulty get her pre- 


cise lover away, who, slowly marching along 


like a stately gander, met with Lubin, and 
bade him come to Gillian at the garden gate 
by eight o’clock as she had something par- 
ticular to say to him. “ Ah,” said Lubin 
angrily, **to tell me she is obliged to marry 
in obedience to her parents, as if obedience 
of parents could break an oath solemnly 
given; however, you may tell ber I’ll come.” 
“ Verily, friend Lubin,” said Solomon drily, 
“thou dost jump about like a parched pea 
in a frying-pan, and splutter hke unto an egg 
that is roasted ; but I shall deliver thy mes- 
sage, and so fare thee well.”? Solomon re- 
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turned with all expedient haste, and demand- 
ed his fee from Floretta, who was compelled 
to fulfil her promise, however much against 
her will. “Ah! Floretta,” cried the foolish 
dotard, ‘‘thy breath is like the new-mown 
hay, and thy lips like unto sugar candy ; tell 
me, when wilt thou name the spousal day ?” 
‘*Nay, Mr. Svlomon, that depends on your- 
self.’ ‘* On me, Floretta? nay, thou jeerest 
me ; if it depends on me no time shall be 
thrown away; time lost can never be regain- 
ed, and therefore when my master friend 
Steady shall espouse the maiden Gillian, 1 
will espouse thee!” “ Nay, Mr. Solomon, you 
have much to do, and many things to learn 
before I can marry you; in the first place, I 
never will marry a man whose mouth is full 
of saws and proverbs.” ‘ Mum! a word to 
the wise! it shall be mended by degrees; 
word by word great books are written.” 
‘‘ This is not the way to mend, Mr. Solo- 
mon.” ** Pardon me, I pray thee, give me 
time ; Rome was not built in one day, but 
itis along lane that has never a turning.” 
“And do you really love me, Mr. Solomon ?” 
love thee? ask the wolf it he loveth 
the lamb ; ask the kite if he loveth a chick- 
en; ask the vintner it the wine be good ; 
ask the farmer if the corn is ripe; ask—” 
** Ask, ask, ask, nonsense! ask your own 
foolish noddle if you willever mend.” “Itis 
done, thou shalt be obeyed; the sheep hear- 
eth the voice of the shepherd, it shall be 
done ; slow and sure, they stumble that run 
fast; what is bred in the bone—” ‘* Hoity, 
toity! will you never have done?” ‘*I have 
done ; the journey that is never begun will 
never have: 1 end; will begin straight for- 
ward; fare thee well, maiden! I love thee, 
yea, | love thee! umph! heigho!” 

The tender-hearted Gilhan was uneasy 
‘e- st Floretta should make poor Solomon un- 
happy; but Floretta laughed, and told her 
he was too stupid ever to break his heart for 
love, soshe need not be sorrowful on bis ac- 
count. Lubin, true to his appointment, was 
first at the garden gate, though in no very 
good humor; the villagers had irritated his 
mind, some pitying, some blaming, and some 
laughing at him; and he would not have 
come to meet Gillian, only, as he saul, to see 
how she could look him in the face after 
using him so ill, but the sight of his dear Gil- 
lian in a moment put his boasted anger to 
fight; and when she told him her dislike to 
the marriage, and that Floretta and she had 
lxid a scheme to put off the wedding tll he 
could be sent for, he was enraptured. 

Floretta told him what he best do, and 
he promised to undertake it; accordingly on 
the ‘following morning he waited on Mr, 
Steady, who had never seen him, he there- 
fore boldly solicited an audience and it was 
cranted.—Lubin apoligised for troubling him, 
but said that as he kindly undertook to re- 
dress all wrongs which came within his know- 


ledge, he had made bold to trouble him | 


abéut a little business of his cwn, and 
hoped he would forgive him. Steady trele 
him sp2ak freely, and if it was in his power 
to serve him he would. Lubin then inform- 
ed him, there wa. an old man who, because 
he wasrich, was cruel enough to take his 
sweetheart from him, and was going to mar- 
ry her; and that her parents had formerly 
given their consent for his marriage with her, 
but now forgot their promises, and insisted 
on the young woman marrying the rich old 
fellow, though they knew it was against her 
will, and that she never could be happy. 
Steady told him, he was sorry for him, and 
that his case was a hard one; bade him be on 
the lawn to-morrow, and inquired if the old 
man who had injured him would be there ; 
then, on Lubin assuring him he would, he 
gave him asealed paper, bidding him direct 
it to the person, and expressing a hope that 
all would be right. 

The morning came, and Gillian was very 
anxious. Steady spoke of his happiness in 
making her a bride, and she was terrified 
lest she should be obliged to marry him at 
last; but Floretta told her not to fear, for 
if the worst came to the worst, she could run 
away with Lubin, and settle all that way.— 
The dancers were assembled on the green, 
and every countenance looked gay and hap- 
py, save only Lubin and Gillian. Clad in her 
bridal white, she came leaning on the arm of 
old Steady, who pressed her hand, and 
looked at her with a degree of fondness 
which would have driven Lubin mad had he 
not hoped the paper which he held in his 
hand contained a written order from Mr, 
Steady, that he should marry the girl he 
loved, though the Quaker would be indeed 
surprised to find that girl was his own sweet- 
@art Gillan. 

Mr. Steady took his seat, and gave a ques. 
tion to be expounded ; when he who might 
be fortunate enough to.guess it was to re- 
ceive the premium. They ail listened very 
quietly, while he inquired if any present 
could tell him—what of all things in the 
world was the longest and shortest, and 
swiftest and the slowest, the most precious, 
the most neglected, and without which no- 
thing could be done.—One said it was the 
sun, another the earth, a third that it was 
light. Atlength Lubin advanced, and bow. 
ing with great modesty, said, he beleved it 
was time. ‘* Nothing,” he sai!, ** can be 
longer because it will last forever; nothing 
can go slower when we are avsent from those 
wé leve, or swifter when one is near them, 
There is an old saving, that it is as precious 
as gold, and yet we are always throwing it 
aWay ; and as a proof, yout worship, that no. 
thing can be done withetit it if the old gen. 
tleman we were talking of yesterday had not 
the opportunity of my absence, he could not 
have taken away the canmsel 1 mentioned to 


you sir.’ art an vouth, 
Come bither, 


and hast won the dower. 
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lian ; on this day thou art to become a bre ; 
nay, do not look so grave, for I think thou 
wilt love thy husband. Lubin, come thou 
hither also; thou art surprised, young man, 
to find I know thee. If I give this maiden 
to thee, wilt thou promise to love, to cherish, 
and protect her? If thou wilt promise that, 
A will give her to thee with an ample dowry : 
and I think her friends will not refuse their 
«consent to what I require.” 

Gillian and Lubin threw themselves at his 
feet, but their hearts were too full to speak. 
Steady looked at them with pleasure. ‘* My 
good children,” said he, ‘I have only been 
making trial of vour constancy. I was in the 
wood Tost summer when you were seated be- 
neath the old oak, and vowed to love each 
other for ever and for ever: 1 was desirous of 
trying the extent of female constancy, and 
have therefore tempted Gillian with riches 
and grandeur; but she has not been enticed 
by the false glare of wealth, and now with joy 
1 reward your faithful love. Receive her 
Lubin, from my hands; take her to church, 
and then let the sports begin. Nay, do not 
bow your knee to me, my children; pay 
your thanks there, where only they are due, 
to Heaven. I am already rewarded; the 
pleasure of making others happy is the most 
supreme happiness this world can bestow, 
and that happiness is mine.” The whole 
village rejoiced. Lubin and Gillian were 
married, and lived as happy as contentment, 
competence, and faithrul love could make 
them. They ever blessed the name of the 
good Mr. Steady, and loved and revered him 
as their friend and benefactor ; whilst he ever 
regarded them as his children, and was much 
more happy in bestowing the pretty Gillian 
on the youth she loved, than he could have 
been in making her his wife without posses- 
sing her affections; and he fully proved that 
the truly wise, the truly virtuous, are blessed 
themselves in conferring blessings upon 
others; he endeavoured also to impress upon 
all his lowly friends, that the evils of life are 
meant for some good and wise purpose, 
though to us unknown. 


FLORA M‘DONALD. 


A SKETCH, 


It was on a beautiful summer evening, dur- 
ing a tour in Argyleshire, that | arrived at a 
little hamlet, called ‘* the Clackan ;” it con- 
tained a few cottages, which skirted the shore 
Loch Gair, in all the simplicity of unsophis- 
ticated architecture. On the beach I saw a 
uumber of fishermen, repairing their nets, 
and baiting their “long lines” for the next 
dsy’s labor; high and dry, boats of various 
sizes and descriptions lay around. At the 
cottage doors, matrons and maids, were en- 
gaged in spinning or other domestic occupa- 
tions; none were idle—all were industri- 
ous.—The Loch was waveless; the black 
buoys of the herring nets, floated on the 


waters, describing many fantastic figures, 
and seeming stains upon its bosom, like those 
made on the snow white lily by careless in- 
sects, in angry mood. 

At a short distance I saw the humble spire 
of the village church, peering above the wil- 
low, elm, and cypress trees surrounding it. 
I had always an inward veneration for the 
‘* house of God,” and a desire to view their 
site and structure. I therefore went thither, 
while supper was being prepared. The 
church was an unostentatious quadrangular 
building, its walls of the rough mountain 
granite, white-washed, and its thatched roof 
had an air of simplicity and devotion, which 
I had often looked for in vain, among the 
stately edifices of rich and populous cities. In 
the burying ground, encircled with a wooden 
fence, and painted in the usual manner, I dis- 
covered a few head stones, of white gypsum ; 
on some were inscribed a simple motto, while 
many only recollected the name and age, of 
the tenant beneath. 

In the North corner I marked a small spot 
of ground, surrounded by a black railing, fi- 
gured with white painted tears, bones, and 
skulls. No tombstone was there, but in the 
centre grew a rose bush; on which only one 
bud opened its white and delicate flower. EI 
approached it, and gazed awhile with a deep 
feeling of sorrow, added toa strong curiosity 
to learn the history of the grave. At length, 
I descried a venerable old lady dressed in 
the deepest weeds of woe, advancing with slow 
and silent step, her eyes so intently fixed 
upon the ground, that she saw nothing around 
but walked instinctively on her path: it 
seemed as if all the world were within her bo- 
som, and that no external object could afford 
her a moment’s abstraction. Deepest grief 
was imprinted on every line of her face. 
When she had reached me, I stepped aside, 
not wishing to disturb her sorrow. Slow] 
she continued to advance, and when she had 
approached the enclosed and hallowed 
ground, she carefully opened a little gate, and 
entered. She knelt, and kissed the green 
sward ; I saw the big tear drops gushing 
over her pallid cheeks, and water the rose 
bush ; now she raised her hands and eyes to 
heaven, as if in supplicating mood. I heard 
not one articulate sound but now and then 


aloud sob broke the stillness of the scene, 


and imagination seemed to tell me it sounded 
Flora.” 

After being a while engaged in this pious 
and sorrowful office she retired with the 
same mournful and solemn step as she had ad- 
vanced. 


What heart ean be so base, 
As not to melt wh: 1 grief is cold.” 


A thousand thoughts crossed my mind; 
of severed maternal affections; pure yet hope- 
less love ; ruined fame, broken heart, and wi- 
thered hopes. 

The sun had now set; twilight threw her 
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dusky mantle over the scene, and external 
nature wore the sombre hue of my own mind, 
which informed me that it was time to return 
to the village inn. 

J found my hostess, like most of her craft, 
a garrulous woman, and conversant with all 
the events of the parish for ten miles round. 
1 took a favorable moment to inquire the his- 
tory of the grave which so interested me. At 
my request her eye lit up, aad her whole 
face beamed with joy, that stie had an op- 
portunity to display her knowledge and elo- 
quence. Without prelude, with careless 
heart, and callous tone, which my feelings and 
the occasion illcomported with, she told me 
the story. 

It was simple, and probably a similar one 
has come within the circle of each of my 
reader’s knowledge. I do not offer it as 
novel, but that it interested me deeply, and 
being sketched in my common place-book, I 
transcribe it here. It was in substance as fol- 
lows :— , 

The grave was Flora M‘Donald’s, the only 
child and comfort of a widowed mother. She 
was an innocent and beautiful girl, loved and 
respected by young ang old. Her father had 
been a merchant of some eminence, but un- 
timely dying, his affairs were so carelessly at- 
tended to, that, although he considered him- 
self rich, his estate left so small a pittance 
that his wife and daughter, unable to sup- 
port the rank in which they had been accus- 
tomed to move, soon after retired to * The 
Clachan’ for economy. Flora loved and was 
beloved by a young gentleman, whose name 
I did not learn, of a poor but respectable fa- 
mily. Their marriage was postponed from 
time to time, for he was unable to support 
the style, if married, in which he had been 
accustomed to live. A situation of profit, 
however, offered in the West Indies, by which 
he hoped in a few years to amass a respecta- 
ble competency. He accepted it, by the 
consent of his love, and soon after bade her 
farewell, with the strongest professions of eter- 
nal constancy. He embarked: a few months 
after Flora received a letterfrom him, couched 
in the most affectionate language, announcin 
his arrival and flattering prospects, oad 
warmly reiterating his promises of fidelity. 
He continued 4 Constant correspondence a 
few months longer; at length his letters ar- 
nved less frequently, were shortce and in 
less affectionate Style. Reports went abroad, 
but Flora put no faith inthem, she would not 
mistrust him, whom she loved so dearly, her 
own heart being loyal, she could not doubt 
his; at last, after a long silence, she wrote en- 
treating him, in the purest and sincerest 
terms, unmingled with the slightest distrust 
to explain the cause of his remissness. The 
answer came soon. It told that interest 
the most important, induced him to wed a 
planter’s daughter; he prayed forgiveness, 
intreated she might find a worthier object on 
whom she might bestow her love, and with 


whom she might long live peacefully and hap” 


From the hour she received that letter it is 
said she never had a rational moment, but 
discoursed loud and long, strange and inco- 
herent things. O! how her mother looked 
upon the wreck of all her daughter’s Joveli- 
ness! No disease seemed to prey upon her, 
yet day after day, her spirits left her. I need 
not add more of the sequel, than to say she 
died a broken hearted maniac. 

“ earth could impart 
No balm to heal the broken heart.” 

She was buried in the grave I have spo- 
ken off; her mother planted the rose bush 
there, and morning and evening visited the 
sacred spot. 


THE SERENADE, 
OR, THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


There is an arm omnipotent, that rules our destiny— 

All else is but the mockery of power. 

It was such a night asthe enthusiast loves to 
gaze upon—when the rapt mind in happy aban- 
donment of care, revels through the enchanted re- 


gions of fancy, or soars amid the classic shades of 


mMerture © * ©. She 
moon had risen in refulgent splendour over the 
unrufiied deep. Not a ripple trembled on the 
mirror-bosom of the Adriatic, and all was calm and 
motionless as the pensive light that illumined its 
dark blue waters; while the midsummer’s bloom, 
glowing in all the luxurianey of a primeval beauty, 
and breathing from the flowery gardensand groves 
of that delightful clime, sprinkling its softest 
odours in every passing breeze. The noise and 
tumult of the crowd had long ceased, and nought 
broke on the silent loneliness of the hour, save the 
deep-toned voice of the distant sentinel, as from his 
midnight rounds echoed the watch-word of “ all’s 
well !”—when, suddenly from beneath the shadow 
of an overhanging cliff, darted a fairy-like gondo- 
la; its miik-white sail reflected in the tide below, 
that seemed only awakened, in sparkling ripples, 
to the gentle undulation of its propelling influence. 
Near the margin of the moonlit waters, rose 
the stately turrets of many a magnificent edifice. 
Soon the gondoliers poised upon their oars, and 
a voice of exquisite melody breathed forth the fol- 
lowing: 
O, lightly rides my gondolier 
Upon the moonlit sea ; 
And the breeze of night shall softly bear 
This lay of love to thee. 
While the grassy isles are lonly bright, 
And the citron groves perfuming, 
We'll wander forth in the calm moonlight, 
Where the myrtle bowers are Liooming. 


Then, lady, wake! thy vows bestowed 
Are registered avove— 

And from my lips each burning word 

_ Breathes hallowed trrith and love. 

Yon orb of heaven may pass hway— 
‘Those stars may cease to shine— 

But nought that gleams by night or day, 
Shall change this heart of mine. 


A. light rastling was heard, and a veiled fi- 
gure, of majestie mein, appeared ia the balcony 
above, 
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“Iam sorry you have come to-night Signior,” 
was her adress to one of the cavaliers below. 

And why, lady Was the reply. 

** Because, Signior, | am commanded, by my 
guardian, never to see you more ; and, in the event 
of my disobedience, | am again threatened with 
the cloister of Santo Estefania.” 

And could you, Signora,”’ rejoined the cavalier, 
** be so cruel as to abandon one who lives but to 
adore you? Or think you I would willingly yield 
you fo my unworthy rival, or to the detested 
walls of Santo Kstefania?—No—-sooner may I 
perish!” and, as he spoke, the moonlight glanced 
in vivid radiance on the polished blade of a naked 
stiletto. 

“Hold! hold! Signior,” screamed the lady ; 
** hide that steel, and | will promise to meet you 
agam.”” 

‘© When ?—when?” was the qnickly reiterated 
reply. 

« To-morrow night, perhaps, at the same hour.” 

You will—wiil you?” vociferated a voice from 
within. 

A piercing shriek, and the violent closing of 
the lattice above, annonnced that there was one who 
had been a most unwelcome witness of their inter- 
view. 

“Follow me, Don Henrique !” exclaimed the 
eavalicr, springing furiously on shore, “ and if thou 
art indeed a friend hasten with me tothe rescue of 
this oppressed amd injured lady !” 


“Stop, Siguor!—stop !” returned his less im- 


passioned friend, “you know not what you do. 
Have you forgotten the dark treachery of Viancel- 
lo, and his assassin designs on your owu person / 
Assail him not, therefore, within the secret recesses 
ot this retreat; but listen to the dictates of reason 
and better thoughts.” 

And, taking the arm of the cavalier they struck 
into avarrow path that wound around the high 
walls ot the edifice- 

They had not, however, proceeded many paces, 
when, in turning a sudden angle of the road, their 
attention was arrested by a figure on the opposite 
side, siowly emerging from the deep shade of an 
orange grove, and approaching the direction in 
which they stood, 

** Whogoes there?” demanded the cavalier. 

A friend,” was the reply. 

* And who art thou ?” was reiterated. 

“Tstromev, Signor, have you forgotten old Istro- 
meo ’” returned the figure, advancing, and in whom 
they now recognized an aged and former domestic 
of the hotel di il Cantro. 

what brings thee hither, Istromeo?” in- 
guired Don Henrique de Viesmo. 

.*T am now, please your Excetlenza, in the ser- 
vice of the Signor Rimalti de Viancello.”’ 

how fares the lady Eliena de Everno?” 
imquired the cavalier, 

‘Sadly, Signior. Poor lady! the old Don is as 
cross as the dogs of Casco; and J might say a great 
ileal more—but mum ! to be silent is to be wise, as 
the saying is. Yet I have been in his serviee a 
whole year, coming next Michaelmas, and my 
Dockets are as empty-—~ay, your Excellenzas, emp- 

tier than © nut shetl.”’ 

* And wheve is his friend, the Siguior Hireldo de 
Lampire ?” coutimed Don Henrique. 

‘At Padua, Signior, but expected here ina few 
dave,” 


Doubtless,” resumed the cavalier, the | 


lemnization of his ndpuels wids Uie lady Ellena cde 
Everno.” 


“Yes, Signior, or she will be sent back to*the 
convent of Estefania.” 

“Istromeo,” whispered the cavalier, “could you 
bear a message from me to the lady Ellena?” 

‘*A message, your Excellenza! a message !.—it 
were as much as my head is worth.” 

“Then you really think, Istromeo,” continued 
the cavalier, conveying a purée of ducats into the 
hand of the lazarone, “ you really think it is out of 
your power to oblige me ?” 

O, Signior,”’ he exclaimed, heaven bless your 
Excellenza !—you are a noble cavalier; and, indeed, 
I was always willing to oblige you.” 

“Then,” said the cavalier, “ bear this ring to the 
lady Ellena, and tell her the person who sends itis 
now waiting in the citron-walk, at the west end of 
the garden.” 

will, your Excellenza—I will ;” and, hastening 
onward, he disappeared through a gate that opened 
into the gardens of the mansion. 

*¢ What think you, Signior,” inquired Don Hen- 
rique, with a burst of laughter, “is there faith in 
that old man?” 

‘*— know not,” replied the cavalier, “ but, hap- 
pen what may, this good steel has never tailed me 
yet.” 

' Nor this,” returned Don Henrique, draw- 
ing a stall sabre from beneath the folds of his ca- 
pote. 

They were however, agreeably surprised by the 
sudden appearance of the Lady Ellenade Everno, 
who approached the Cavalier de Montelano; and 
in a moment he was at her feet.****** 

On the following morning, all Venice rang with 
the secret and clandestine marriage of a knight of 
the Stola d’Ore with a novice ot the convent of 
Santo Estefania ; and, though many were the whis- 
perings and surmises that were showered on ihe 
occasion ; yet how or whence it really wasan aged 
monk of the holy order of the Spirito Santo alone 
could tell. And hence we are led to infer, that the 
fair maidens of the Adriatic shores are not always 
inexorable to the soft blaudishment of a moonlight 
serenade. 


A TALE OF THE SIMPLON. 


Neither the pen nor peneil can deseribe the 
wondrous depths of those vallies, nor the awe in- 
viving majesty of those rocks, amid which the 
thunder cloud and the storm wander as pilgrims 
that have mistaken their way. But there are thou- 
sands of our countrymen who have travelled over 
the Simpion, and to them description were uscless. 
Such scenes, once beheld, are engraven too deeply 
on the memory to be effaced by aught, save the 
great destroyer, death. 


It was\, i years ago, last September, that an 
English traveller, whom curiosity had led from ihe 
Simplon village to explore new scenery, was sitting 
vuder the shade of a beetling mass of rock, from 
which the straggling rhododendron of the Alps 
burst forth its tough sinewy branches blooming in 
purple beauty. His companions were, an Alpire 
hunter—beside whom lay a beautital Chamois, 
wiich had fallen a victim that morning to the fatal 
precision of his rifle, and a young peasant, named 
Basile, from the little village of Berisaa!. They 
had walked far that day, though it was but * the 
grim and sultry hour of noon;” but when their 
light and exhilirated repast was ended, their youth- 
ful spirits suffered them not to rest idly vit the 
clouds should have passed away which covered the 
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distant sammit of Mount Rose. The Englishman 
amused himself by setting stones in motion and 
watching their progress down the mountain side, 
aod Busile étitered warmly into the sport. Exclaim- 
ing ever and anon, as he saw the stranger’s emotion, 
that there was no cofntry like Switzerland. The 
hunter, who had at first looked on with contempt, 
joined in the sport when he found that some small 
bets offered by Basile, had been good humouredly 
taken by the Paalichenen—-ond three more thought- 
less, noisy gamblers never played at so foolish and 
mischievous a game. Their emulation was at 
length excited by vain endeavours to reach a cer- 
tain point with their ponderous missiles which all 
lodged calmly on a projecting table of the moun- 
tain, considerably short of the mark, though many 
hundred feet below them. ‘* Here Basile!” cried 
the hunter, ** help me to move this stone.” Basile, 
eager in the sport, ran to his assistance ; and with 
their poles as levers, and by cutting away the clasp- 
ing vegetation with their knives, they soon unbed- 
ded the wished for prize, which lay on the upper 
side of the rock under the shadow of which they 
had rested. This rock was an irregular mass of 
granite, about twenty feet in height where it hung 
over toward the valley, and was known among the 
mountaineers by the name of Le Pavillon, or the 
Tent—on.account of the shelter it afforded from 
the sun and the storm. For more eenturies than 
it is permitted to man to trace back the operations 
of nature, it had Iain there, gradually sinking 
deeper on the lower side. ‘ Mondieu!’ cried the 
huntsman, ** what noise is that?’’ Basile looked 
aghast, and with pale trembling lips, muttered, 
“it moves!” * What moves?” asked the hun- 
ter. Le Pavillon,” replied the other, and 
the Englishman is beneath it.” “ Monsieur! mon- 
sieur!” shouted the hunter with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, and the traveller ran towards 
them. At that moment, in compliance with the 
laws of gravitation, to obey which it was now at li- 
berty, the huge mass bent forward its hoary front, 
snapping like threads of tow the complicated roots 
and the vegetation of ages which had matted round, 
and, as it were, chained it to the mountain side. 
The young men were standing near the upper side, 
when (overbalanced by the impending weight be- 
neath which they had been reposing) it seemed to 
rise from the earth like “ a thing of life.” The 
Englishman gazed in silent awe, as the ponderous 
fragment at first rolled slowly forward, as though 
ineredulous of its release, and anon lept down the 
steep resistless. It had reached the projecting ta- 
ble which had been the boundary of their amuse- 
ment—a crash like thunder was heard, and a chasm 
was seen at the brink of the ledge through which 
it had foreed its way into a forest of pines below, 
where, for a few seconds, it was concealed—then, 
with renewed fury, it sprang forward. The hun- 
ter had been looking on with a feeling of pride— 
it was his native mountain—his native valley—the 
grandeur of the whole scene around was like his 
own—and he smiled ia triumph. But his eye was 
from habit quicker than those of his companions ; 
his countenance changed—he snatched the English- 
man’s telesecope—levelled it in an instant to the 
Valley, and exclaimed,** Oh, misericorde !” ** What 
do you see?” cried his companions. ** Oh! mercy, 
merey, Santa Maria!’ ejaculated the hunter, fall- 
ing on his knees, “ Speak!” shouted Basile, 
** what is it?” “ Save her, save her! Oh, God !” 
cried the huntsman, “ it is a woman with a child.” 
The Englishman had taken the glass, and saw the 
poor dcature in the valley far below :—* She looks 
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round,” he exclaimed; she sees her danger :— 
now—now—Oh, heavens! I cannot breathe,”—the 
glass dropped from his hand, and he threw himself 
on the ground. When they looked in, there 
was no human being in that direction. The Pavil- 
lon rock stood alone in the midst of an impetuous 
mountain torrent, stemming its angry waters. 
* What sort of woman?” asked Basile; “ could 
you guess who? And a child, said you?” The hun- 
ter replied only by a look too expressive of friend- 
ly commisseration to be misunderstood by poor 
Basile, who exclaiming “ Oh, Louise !’’ with that 
wild power of voice which indicates intense men- 
tal agony, rushed, like a madman, headlong down 
the steep. “ Follow him, for heaven’s sake !” 
cried the traveller—“ Nor man nor beast may 
reach the valley in safety at the rate he goes,” re- 
plied the hunter; and the next moment he was in 
pursuit of Basile, far below the Englishman, who, 
“eee to such descents, vainly endeavoured to fol- 
Ow. 

Louise was the danghter of an honest Savoyard, 
who had been induced by alluring promises to add 
himself to the thousands of able artificers employ- 
ed to complete the well known military road over 
the Simplon which forms a communication be- 
tween France and Italy. He was among the first 
of the hecatombs sacrificed to that Herculean la- 
bour: but there was some mystery about his end 
—no one had seen him since he was engaged with 
others in blowing up the rock near the grand gal- 
lery. It was supposed his body must have been 
engalphed in the dark abyss of the ** Chaudron,” 
that “ hell of waters,” in Which the thandering 
cascade and the “ arrowy” Divedro rush together 
in darkness. It became a question, whisther ba had 
perished on the French, or the Italian side; there 
was no witnesses; and thus his widow and his chil- 
dren were unable to substantiate their claims upon 
the funds provided for casualties. They had no 
friends to urge their suit, and the kindness of those 
who had been comrades and fellow-workmen with 
the deceased, rendered its success of little conse- 
quence so long as the great work was in hand. 
When that was terminated, however, the poor 
womah with her daughter Louise, and a little boy 
only six months old, were exposed to want and 
neglect; for, except when travellers pursued their 
winding course along the great road, all was quiet, 
as desolate, and as forlorn as ever. Little was it 
that Basile could occasionally spare from the dona- 
tions of travelers, and the produce of his exertions 
at the post-houses, &c. to accumulate a trifle, 
wherewith he might begin the world. He had 
hopes of being regularly employed as a posullion : 
—but the widow would shake her head when hope 
was mentioned. It wasa fatal rock, she sai, on 
which we all rested till it was too late. Basile bad 
ssid much with his eyes to Louise; but Louwise 
knew that her mother depended on her alone, and 
that Basile was poor—and she sighed sometimes 
even in the midst of her favorite “ chansous.” On 
the morning of that day, she had wandered with 
her little brother along the boders of the moun- 
tain stream to look for stones, sueh as she had seen 
an English traveller give a Napoleon for at the 
post-house. Little knew she of such matters; but 
she thought there were plenty Of the same kind 
along the valley, and went forth on her search with 
dreams as wiki as those which betray the specu- 
laueg miner ona hew discovery. 

Wien Basile Wad reached the vallev, was‘si- 
lent, except the tishing of the waters. Phere 
was no trace of the object he sought for, bat dread- 
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ed to see ;—he listened—and at length heard the | 


erying of a child. Led by the sound, he discovered 
poor Louise apparently lifeless, in a hellow, pro- 
jected by a rock, whieh, in the distance, had ap- 
pearcd level with the plain. There, likewise, was 
he found, by the hunter, prostrate ather side. The 
Englishman arrived just as Louise first opened her 
eyes, and gazed wildly upon him and the hunter, 
on whose knee her head had reclined, while he 
had been bathing her temples with water. It was 
even a mystery how she had escaped—whether in- 
stinct, fear, or the wind of the descending rock, 
had foreed her into that secure retreat. From the 
moment she beheld her danger, all recollection 
had vanished. But when restored to life words 
cannot deacribe her emotions on seeing him on 
whom her young and innocent heart had reposed 
its allof hope and tuture bliss, lying senseless be- 
side her. She had “ never told her love,” and she 
had been forbidden: but now, when Basile, who 
had fainted from over-excitement and exertion of 
_ mind and body, first breathed again the vital air, 
the first sound he heard was the voice of Louise— 
the first thing he was sensible of was, that her arm 
was about his neck—he recovered—he embraced 
her. A moment after, she appeared to recollect 
herself, looked round, and endeavoured to receal to 


mind, what she could have sail or done—but it | 
was toolate—she blushed and sought arefugetrom | 


the straoger’s gaze in the bosom of her beloved 
Basile. 


They live in their native Canton. Their cottage 


‘Wtands on one of those beautiful spots above the | 


valley of the Rhonegiwhere the traveller may see 
vineyards and gardens won by the quiet and endur- 
ing spirit of industry from the world of desolation 
and maguificence around. ‘To that spirit of mu- 
tual affection they owe the continuance of that 
happiness which they were at first enabled to rea- 
lize. by the generosity of the once thoughtless 
young English traveller. 


THE WITCH. 

They talk ignorantly of human natare who re- 
gard} the abolished crime of Witchcraft as having 
had its origin in the phantasma of the superfluities. 
Nothing is more common in the management of 
munkiod, than to see persons who, from having 
feit delercnee paid to their mental superiority, 
have assumed to themselves the prerogative of go- 
verning oihers by their dieta, rather than by the 


reasonable exercise of their understanding. In such’ 


assvimpuon or arrogance consists the eriminality of 
witchcralt—a crime as old as humanity, and as 
eternal as power aud imbeeility in the faculties of 
man. The following little anecdote is a demon- 
stration of the moral theorem here propounded :— 

Abont the end of the reign of King James the 
First of Great Britain, a matronly woman, of the 
nan of Rebecea Swart, came to reside m the vil- 
lave of Suokes Regis. Her appearance was rather, 
though im no vemarkable degree, above her ap- 
parcat condiion. said she had surely been 
a genliewoman, others were of opinion that her 
husband had been an apotheeary; and the whole 
unity of the villuge were somewhat surprised 
that sse did not preetise as a tiki-wife. She kved, 
however, among them for niany years, avoiding 
the ODSE whieh she was evi ently conse 
of having gitraeted, 
mannera were mild and reserved, and ber cetduct 
and singularly unexcepronable. 


During the whole period her 


old; her means from whatever source derived, 
whether from any undivulged source, gradually di- 
minishéd, till she became a mendicant. She was 
not entirely so, because her wasted form, and the 
variety of wretchedness exhibited in her patched 
and unrenewed attire, attracted the charity she 
required without any solicitation on her part. She 
did not beg, she was only helped. 

One day, it was in January, and after many 
stormy days of sleet and shower, she came to the 
door of Alice Thornwald, a neighbour, and re- 
quested the loan of a liule meal or flour. Alice at 
the time was busy fondling her child, and answered 
the request—which was modestly enough made— 
harshly. Rebecca repeated it, and received a still 
more ungracious reply. Rebecca a third time beg- 
ged the little loan, of which she stood in great 
need; but the third answer was still less kind than 
the former two, and she was told to go elsewhere ; 
“ for,’’ said Alice Thornwald, “ I have something 
else to do with my dear child than to heed such ap- 
plications.” 

Rebecea Swarf made no immediate reply, but 
drawing her cloak around her, she looked sternly at 
Aliee for a space of time, and then replied— 
* Well, as you love, or think you love that darling, 
beware of the harm you are doomed to do it.” 

When the old woman had retired, her words re- 
coiled upon Alice, and when Eben Thornwald re- 
tirned home in the evening, Alice meutioned to 
him the ecetrrreyce and malediction, for so she had 
felt it, of Rebecca S warf. 

Eben was of a gloomy frame of feeling, strong 
in resolution, and withal disposed to the worship of 
supcriority, however constituted. He was naturally 
suspicious, and not nuutinctured with envy, hence, 
either from antipathy, or from the effect of some 
experienced slight, he at once disliked Rebecca 
Swarf, and was awed by her sagacity. 

He caused Alice, his wife, to repeat to him the 
malediction; he pondered on this intimation; he 
thought he could discern in it something more than 
met the ear :—he stripped the child naked—eare- 
fully examined all its body—could find no mark of 
scathe upon its skin—and he finally concluded, that 
if there were any power in the bodement, the evi! 
thereof was to fall upon Alice. 


Alice laughed at this conclusion, and for some 
time aflerwards no change was observable in hei 
couduet, but in the end Eben saw,or thoughit ix 
saw, that she did not treat the child with her wont- 
ed affection, and chided her for the neglect, re- 
minding her at the same time of Rebecca Swart’s 
prophecy. 

Alice, disturbed by his exhortations, affected to 
fondle and caress the babe ten times more than sie 
would otherwise have done, tll her anxiety grew 
to habitade, and all her neighbours spoke to her 
and marvelled at the inordinate fondness for the 
child with which she embittered her own life aud 
that of her husband. Eben himself became impa- 
tient at her excessive endearments, and one day 
bethought, as a remedy to check the morbid aflee- 
tion of Alice, to apply to Rebecca Swarf for ad- 
vice. 

Your wife,”’ said Rebecea, has had a dream, 
or an omen, that has told her she is ordained to do 
mischief to the ehild.” 

From that moment Eben felt himself irresistably 
drawn to watch the conduct of Alice. The hand 
of fate had indeed laid hold of him; he felt it—he 

/ trembled—but he could not shake it off. 


This frendices and forlorn person at last beeame., One night, while he was observing Alice»wateh- 
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ing the baby as it lay asleep in its cradle, he saw, 
or thought he saw, the fondness with which she was 
hanging over it, suddenly Change, anda ghastly and 
haggard expression supplant the wonted maternal 
benignhity of her countenance. 

“You so worship that child,” said he, asif willing 
to be disenchanted from the impression which per 
vgitation had produced, ** you so worship it, that 
ove might think you make much of it in order to 
hide some intent to do it harm.’’ 

Alice burst into tears, and wept with impassioned 
grief over the child, who awakened by her sobs, 
siniled at her sorrow. 

Eben was overawed at the effect of his remark, 
and endeavoured to sooth her with all his kindness; 
but his feelings received an irrecoverable shock 
when she informed him that she had one might a 
dream, in which she saw Rebecca Swarf come to 
her bedside with a knife in her hand, and heard 
her say, * Cat the thread ”’ from that hour con- 
tinned the comfortless Alice, “1 have often seen 
a shadowy hand, holding a bloody knife, hovering 
over the cradle—and the hand is like my own 
hand.” 

These strange circumstances, afier the execa- 
tion of his infatuated wife, Eben Thornwaid told to 
the Rector, who caused Rebecca Swarf to be ap- 
prehended as a witch. 

She was cast into prison, and several times eXxa- 
mined; but no proof could be produced that she 
was in any way concerned in the murder of the 
child for which Alice had suffered. Alice had 
confessed, when seized with the knife in her hand, 
that she had done the deed herself, from a power 
whose dominion she knew not, and whose inflnence 
she could not resist. But the poor old foriora, and 
wretched Rebecea’s strength was soon exhauste 
On her third examination she confessed herself 9 
witch, and the worthy clergyman interrogated her 
«sto the manner of her intercourse with the de- 

il, and piousty inquired what benefit she had de- 
rived for having sold to him her eternal jewel: 
*The end of my sufferings,” was her answer. 

The spot where she was burnt may yet be seen 
on the common: it is bare and covered with ashes. 
Sone say no bird ever alights on the ground there. 
The sheep nibble at a distance from it, so that 
tisas much distinguished by the rank growth of 


‘ts berbage round, as by the blackness of the ashes 


vhere she was consumed. 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


Ve are informed there isin the other world, 
a place prepared for maids and bachelors call- 
ed Fiddler’s Green, where they are condemn- 
ed for the lack of good fellowship in this 
world, to dance together to all eternity. One 
of a party, who had been conversing on this 
subject, after returning home, had his brain 
80 occupied with it, that in a dream he imag- 
ined himself dead, and translated to this scene 
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he was possessed of an airy form precisely 
similar to the one he had left behind him, and 
was clad in the ghost of a suit of clothes 
made after the newest fashion, which he had 
purchased a few days before his death. As 
the figure came near she slackened her pace, 
add struck into a graceful chasse forward, at 
the same time motioning to him to cross a riv- 
ulet, which he no sooner did, than he fell a 
dancing with increased agility, 

He is then conducted, or rather whirled 
away by his fair companion, to the manager 
of the green, where he has an opportunity of 
beholding the congregated celibacy of the 
place. ‘The grotesque appearance of the va- 
rious groupes particularly amused him.— 
*¢ The Grecian robe and the Roman Toga, 
the Monkish cowl, the Monastic veil, and the » 
blankets and feathers of the Indian, were 
mixed in ludicrous contrast.” The allctment 
of partners was equally diverting. 

** A gentleman in an embroidered suit led 
off a beggar girl, while a broad shouldered 
Mynheer flounted with an Italian countess. 
Queen Elizabeth was dancing a jig with a 
jolly cobler, a person of great bonhommie, but 
who failed not to apply the strap when his 
stately partner moved with less agility than 
comported with his notions.” His attention 
was then arrested by the appearance of a# 
spare looking gentleman, advancing to the 
genius of the place in his glee. Poor man! 
he had no sooner come up to the groun of la- 
dies, than a tall, swarthy, lantern-jawed, anti- 
quated virgin, raised her foot as a challenge 
fur him to dance, whereupon they both fell 
to, and had danced six months when he left 
them, without any prospect of cessation. - 

From the New-York Packet, of Apiil 11, 1788. 

We present to our fair married dames a pic- 
turesque description of the white-washing 
season, ina letter from the facetious F. H. of 
Philadelphia, to his friend in London. 


ON OUR ANNUAL WHITE-WASHINGS. 


** My wish is to give you some account of 
the people of these new states: but Iam far 
from being qualified for the purpose, having 
as yet seen little more than the cities of New- 
York and Philadelphia: I have discovered but 
few national singularities among them. Their 
customs and manners are nearly the same 
with those of England, which they have long 
been used to copy. For, previous to the re- 
'volution, the Americans were, from their in- 
| fancy, taught to look up to the Englishas pat- 


of incessant fiddling and dancing. After de- | terns of perfection in all things. I have ob- 
scribing his journey to these merry abodes of | served, however, one custom, which for aught 


hopping shades, he says, that on passing the 
confines, he perceived a female figure ad- 
vancing with a rambling rapid motion, resem. 
bling ahop, skip and jump. He now cast 
his eyes on his own person, as a genteel spi- 
rit would naturally do, at the approach of a 
female, and for the first time saw, that although 
he had les his substance in the other world, 


| 1 know, is peculiar to this country. An ac- 
'count of which will serve to fill up the re- 
‘mainder of this sheet, and may afford you 
some amusement. 

‘* When a young couple are about to enter 
on the marriage state, a never failing artic 
in the marriage treaty is, that the lady shall en. 
joy the free and unmolested exercise of the 
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right of while-washing, with allits ceremonials, 
privileges and appurtenances. A young wo- 
man would forego the most advantageous con- 
nexion, and even disappoint the warmest 
wish of her heart, rather than resign this in- 
valuable right. You will wonder what this 
privilege of white-washing is; I will endea- 
vour to give you. some idea of the ceremony 
as I have seen it performed. 
“There is no season of the year in which 
the lady may not claim her privilege, if she 
pleases; but the latter end of May is most 
generally fixed upon for the purpose. The 
attentive husband may judge by certain prog- 
nostics when the storm is nigh at hand. if 
the lady grows unusually fretful, finds fault 
with the servants, is discontented with the 
children, and complains much of the nastiness 
of every thing about her, these are signs which 
ought not to be neglected—yet they are not 
decisive ; as they sometimes occur and go off 
again, without producing any further effect. 
But if when the husband rises in the morning, 
he should observe in the yard a wheel-barrow 
with a parcel of lime in it, or should he see 
certain buckets with lime dissolved in water, 
there is then no time to be lost,—he immedi- 
ately locks up the closet or apartment where 
= papers or his private property are kept, 

nd putting the keys in his pocket, betakes 
himself to flight. For a husband, however 
beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance during 
this season of perfect rage; his authority’ is 
superceded, his commission is suspended, and 
the very scullion who cleans the brasses im 
the kitchen, becomes of more consideration 
and importance than him, He has nothing 
for it hut to abdicate and run from evil which 
he can neither prevent or mollify. 

** The husband gone, the ceremony begins. 
The walls are in a few minutes stripped of 
their furniture; paintings, prints and looking 
glasses, lay in huddled heaps about the floors; 
the curtains are torn from the testers, the 
beds crammed into the windows, chairs, and 
tables, bedsteads and cradles crowd the yard, 
and the garden fence bends beneath the 
weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old 
coats and ragged breeches. Here may be 
seen the lumber of the kitchen, forming a 
dark and confused mass, for the fore-ground 
of the picture, gridirons and frying pans, rus- 
ty shovels and broken tongs, spits and pots, 
joint stools, and the fractured remains of rush- 
bottom chairs, Therea closet has disgorged 
its bowels, rivetted plates and dishes, haives 
of china bowls, cracked tumblers, broken 
wine glasses, phials of forgotten physic, pa- 
pers of unknown powders, seeds and dried 
herbs, hand-fulls of old corks, tops of tea-pots 
and stoppers of departed decanters ; from the 
rag-hole in the garret to the rat-hole in the 
cellar, no place escapes unrummaged! It 
would seem as if the day of general doom was 
come, and the utensils of the house was drag- 
ged forth to judgment. In this tempest the 
words of Lear naturally present themselves, 
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and might with a little alteration be strictly 
applicable :— 
“ Let the great Gods, 
That this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
* F nd out their enemies now. Tremble thou wretch 
“* That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
* Unwhipt of Justice |—— 
ws Close pent up guilt,’ 
* Rise your concealing continents and ask 
“ These dreadful summoners grace.” 


This ceremony completed, and the house 
entirely evacuated, the next operation is to 
smear the walls and ceilings of every room 
and closet with brushes, dipped in a solution 
of lime, called white wash: to pour buckets of 
water over every floor and scratch all the 
partitions and wainscots with rough brushes 
wet with soap-suds and dipped in stone-cut- 
ter’s sand.—The windows by no means es- 
cape the general deluge. A servant scrambles 
out on the pent house at the risk of her neck, 
and with a mug in her hand and a bucket with- 
in reach, she dashes away innumerable gallons 
of water, against the glass panes, to the great 
annoyance of passengers in the street. 

*“‘T have been told, that an action at law 
was once brought against one of the water 
nymphs by a person who hada new suit of 
clothes spoiled by this operation: but, after a 
long argument, it was determined by the 
whole court, that the action would not lie, 
inasmuch as the defendant was in the exer- 
cise of a legal right, and not answerable for 
the consequences, and sothe poor gentleman 
@as doubly non-suited, for he had not only 
lost his suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

‘These smearings and scratchings, wash- 
ings and dashings, being duly performed, the 
next ceremonial is to replace the distracted 
furniture: you may have seen a house raised, 
or a ship launched, when all the hands within 
reach are collected together, recollect if you 
can, the hurry, bustle, confusion, and noise of 
such a scene, and you will have some idea of 
this cleansing match,—the misfortune is that 
the sole object of whichis to make things 
clean: It matters not how many useful, orna- 
mental, or valuable articles are mutilated or 
suffer death under the operation; a mahoga- 
ny chair and carved frame undergo the same 
discipline; they are to be made clean at all 
events; but their preservation is not worthy 
ef attention. For instance, a fine large engra- 
ving is laid flat on the floor, smaller prints are 
piled upon it until the super-incumbent 
weight cracks the glasses of the lower tier; 
but this is of no consequence. A valuable 
picture is placed leaning against the sharp 
corner of the table; others are made to lean 
against that, until the whole force the corner 
of the table througa the first. The frame and 
glass of a large print are to be cleaned; the 
spirit and oil used on this occasion are suffer- 
ed to leak through, and spoil the engraving; 
no matter, if the glass is clean and the frame 
shines, it is sufficient; the rest is not worthy 
of consideration. An able arithmetic’sn has 
made a calculation founded on long expe 
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rience, and discovered that the losses and de- 
struction incident to two white-washes are 
equal to one removal, and three removals 
equal to one fire. | 

‘‘ The cleansing frolic over, matters begin 
to assume their pristine appearance—The 
storm abates, and all would be well again; 
but it is impossible that so great a convulsion 
in s0 small a community should not produce 
some further effects. Fortwo or three weeks 
after the operation, the family are usually af- 
flicted with sore eyes or sore throats, occa- 
sioned by the caustic quality of the lime; or 
with severe colds, from the exhalations of wet 
floors and damp walls.” 


THE TWIN FLOWERS. 


** Will you buy my flowers,” said a neat 
looking little girl, addressing herself to a 
young lady in Chesnut street, and holding 
out at the same time a small basket contain- 
ing some beautiful roses, “they are newly 
blown and fresh ; buy ared rose for your hair, 
miss; here’s one that will look delightful 
twined among those pretty locks.”” “ Nota 
rose my child,” said the young lady, ‘* there 
are thorns among them—but I’ll take this 
little flower, it looks so lively and sweet ; oh 
its a Forget me not!” ‘* Pardon me miss,” 
replied the child, ‘* That flower is engaged.” 
To whom ?” To master Charles Leland,” 
“Charles Leland, indeed,” said the lady; 
‘* Well but here’s another, what a beautiful 
reset ‘* They are Twin flowers, they are 

oth for that gentleman,” said the little girl. 
** Oh, a fig for him,” said the young lady, 
but an arch smile played upon her cheek 
as she said it, and something sparkled in her 
beautiful dark eye that told a tale her lips 
refused to utter; while she ingeniously 
marked both the favorite flowers, and return- 
ed them to the basket ; then chovsing a lit- 
tle bunch of roses, she walked home, leaving 
the flower girl to visit the rest of her custo- 
mers. 


Love is impatient; and Harriet counted the 


tedious minutes as she sat at her window and 
listened for the well known rap. The clock 
struck nine, and yet Leland did not appear ; 
she thought he had been neglectful of late ; 
but then the flowers; he knew they were fa- 
vorites of hers, and she thought to receive 
them from his hand, and to hear him say, 
“ Harriet, forget me not,” would bea sweet 
atonement for many little offences past. But 
once the thought stole to her bosom: per- 
haps they were destined for another! She 
banished it with a sigh, and it had hardly es- 
caped her ere Charles Leland entered. She 
rose to receive him, and he gently took her 
hand! “ Accept” said he, “my humble of- 
fering and forget me—” Harriet interrupted 
him as he attempted to place @gingle flower 
im her bosom—* where is the o'her,” said she 
as she playfully put back his band. A mo- 
ment’s silence ensued; Charles appeared 
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embarrassed, and Harriet, recollecting herself 
blushed deeply and turned it off; but the 
flower was not offered again and Charles had 
only said forget me! 

This could not have been all he intended 
to say, but mutual reserve rendered the re- 
mainder of the evening cold, formal and in- 
sipid; and when J.eland took his leave, Har- 
riet felt more than ever dissatisfied. As it 
was not yet late in the evening she resolved 
to dissipate the melancholy that this little in- 
terview, inspite of all her efforts to laugh at 
it, left on her mind, by spending a few 
minutes at a neighbour’s, where three 
daughters were her most intimate compa- 
nions. 

The youngest of these ladies was a gay 
and interesting girl; and was the first to- 
meet and welcome her young friend, but as 
she held out her hand Harriet discovered a 
little flower in it; it was ‘*a forget me not,”’ 
she examined it—it was one of Leland’s. 
The mark she had made upon it when she 
took it from the basket of the flower girl was 
there. This was at the moment an unfortu- 
nate discovery. She had heard that Charles 
frequently visited this family, and that he 
even paid attention to Jane, but she had 
never before believed it; and now she shud- 
dered at the idea of admitting that for once 
rumour told truth. ‘‘ Where did you get 
this pretty flower Jane,” said she. “Oh a 
beau, to be sure,” said Jane, archly ; ** dont 
you see a—Forget me not ;” and as she took 
back the flower, ‘‘1 should not lke to tell 
you where I got it; Pll wear it in my bosom 
though—come sing; | 


*‘T’ll dearly love this pretty flower, 
For his own sake who bid me keep it— 
Vil wear itin my bosom’s ” 


“Hush Jane,” said Harriet, interrupting 
her, **my head aches, and your singing dis- 
tracts me.” * Ah! it’s your heart,” said Jane, 
“or you woula not look so dull.” ‘ Well, if 
it is my heart,” said Harriet, as she turned to 
conceal her tears, *‘it does not become a 
friend to trifle with it.” She intended to con- 
vey a double meaning in the reply, but it was 
not taken, and as soon as possible she return- 
edi home. | 
A sleepless night followed; Harriet felt 
that she was injured; and the more she 
thought about it the more she felt. She had 
engaged her hand to Leland six months be- 
fore ; the time appointed for their union was 
approaching fast, and he acted thus. ‘*Ifhe 
wants to be freed from his engagement,” 
said she to herself, ‘* I will give him no trou- 
ble ;”’ and she sat down and wrote, request- 
ing him to discontinue his visits. She wept 
over it a flood of tears ; but she was resolute 
until she had dispatched the note to his re- 
sidence. ‘Then she repented of it, and then 
again reasoned herself into the belief that she 
had acted right. She waited for the re- 
sult, not without many anxiously cherished 
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hopes that he would call for an explanation. 
But she only learned that the note was de. 
livered into his hands; and about a month af- 
terwards he sailed for England. 

This was an end to the matter, Charles 
went into business in Liverpool, but never 
married ; and Harriet remained single, devot- 
ed her life to the care of her aged mother, 
and the distressed around her. 

About 40 years after Leland left Philadel- 
phia, Harriet paid a visit to New York, and 
dining in a large company one day, an old 
gentleman, who it seemed was a bachelor, 
being called upon to defend the fraternity to 
which he belonged from the aspersions of 
some of the company, told a story about 
Philadelphia, and a courtship and an engage- 
ment, which he alleged was broken off by 
his capricious mistress, for no other reason 
than his offering her a sweet new blown for- 
get me not, six weeks before she was to have 
been his wife. ‘* But was there no other 
cause,” asked Harriet, who sat nearly oppo- 
site the stranger, and eyed him with intense 
curiosity—** none to my knowledge, as hea- 
ven is my witness.—“ Then what did you do 
with the other flower!” said Harriet; the 
stranger gazed in astonishment; it was Le- 
land himself, and he recognized his Harriet, 
though almost half a century had passed since 
they had met, and before they parted the 
mischief made by the twin flowers was all ex- 
plained away, and might have been 40 years 
before, had Charles said he had lost one of 
the forget me not’s, or had Jane said she 
had found it. The old couple never married ; 
but they corresponded constantly afterwards, 
and I always tho’t Harriet looked happier 
after this meeting than she ever looked be- 
fore. 

Now I have only to say at the conclusion of 
my story, to my juvenile reader; never let an 
attachment be abruptly broken off; let an 
interview and a candid explanation speedily 
follow every misunderstanding. For the ten- 
derest and most valuable aflections when 
won will be the easiest wounded ; and believe 
me, there is much truth in Tom Moore’s sen- 
timent : 

something light as atr—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly takheu— 

The iove that tempest never shook, 

A breath—a touch like this has shaker.” 

FIRST MARRIAGE OF BONAPARTE. 

A fine boy, of ten or twelve vears old, presented 
himself at the levee of the General of the interior, 
with a request unusually interesting. He stated 
his name io be Eugene Beauharnois, son of the 
ci devant Vicomte de Beaubarnots, who, adhering 
to the rewolutionary party, had been a general in the 
Republican service upon the Rhine, and falling 
under the caaseless suspicion of the Committee ou 
Public safety, was delivered to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and fell by its sentence just four days be- 
fove the overthrow of Robespierre. Eugene was 
come to request of Bonaparte, as general of the in- 
terior, that his father’s sword might be restored to 


him. The prayer of the young supplicant was as 
interesting as his manners were engaging, and Na- 
poleon felt so much concern in him, that he was 
induced to cultivate the acquaintance of Eugene’s 
mother, afterwards the Empress Josephine. 

The lady was a Creolian, the daughter of a plan- 
ter in St. Domingo. Her name at tull length, was 
Marie Joseph Rose Tascher de la Pagerie. She 
had suffered her share of revolutionary miseries. 
After her husband, General Beauharnois, had been 
deprived of his command, she was arrested as a 
suspected person, and detained in prison till the 
general liberation, which sueceeded the revolution 
of the 9th Thermidor. While in confinement, 
Madame Beauharnois, had formed an intimacy 
with a companion in distress, Madame Fontenai, 
now Madame ‘Vallien, from which she derived 
great advantages after her friend’s marriage. With 
a remarkably graceful person, amiable manners, 
and an inexhaustible fund of good humor, Madame 
Beauharnois was formed to be an ornament to so- 
ciety. Barras, the Themidorien hero, himself an 
ex-noble, was fond of society, desirous of enjoying 
it on an agreeable scale, and of washing away the 
dregs which Jacobinism had mingled with ail the 
dearest interests of life. He loyed show, too, and 
pleasure, and might now indulge both without the 
risk of falling under the suspicion of incivism, 
which in the reign of Terror would have been in- 
curred by any attempt to intermingle elegance 
with the enjoyments of social intercourse. At the 
apartments, which he occupied, as one of the Di- 
rectory, in the Luxembourg Palace, he gave free 
course to his natural taste, and assembled an agree- 
able society of both sexes. Madame Tallien and 
her friend formed the soul of these assemblies, 
and it was supposed that Barras was not insensible 
to the’charms of Madame Beauharnois—a rumour 
which was likely to rise, whether with or without 
foundation. 

When Madame Beauharnois and General Bona- 
parte became intimate, the latter assures us, and 
we see no reason to doubt him, that although the 
lady was two or three years older than himseif, yet 
being still in the full bloom of beauty, and agree- 
able in her manners, he was induced solely by her 
personal charms, to make her an offer of his hand, 
heart, and fortunes—little supposing, of course, to 
what a pitch the latter were to rise. Bonaparte 
was then in his twenty-sixth year: Josephine gave 
herself in the marriage contract for twenty-eight. 

Although he himself is said to have been a tatal- 
ist, believing in destiny and in the influence of his 
star, he knew nothing, probably, of the prediction 
of a negro sorceress, who, while Maria Joseph 
was but a child, prophesied she should rise to a 
dignity greater than that of a queen, yet fall from 
it before her death. This was one of those vague 
auguries, delivered at random by fools or impostors, 
which the caprice of Fortune matches with a cor- 
responding and conforming event. But without 
trusting to the African sybel’s prediction, Bona- 
parte may have formed hisematch under the aus- 
pices of ambition as well as love. The marrying 
Madame Beauharnois was a mean of uniting his 
fortune with those of Barras and Tallien, the 
firstof whom governed France as one of the di- 
rectors; and the last, from talents, and politiea! con- 
nexions, had scarcely inferior influence. He had 
already deserves, well of them for his conduct on 
the day of the™Sections, but he required their 
countenance to rise still higher; and without dero- 


gating from the bride’s merits, we may suppose 
her influence in their society corresponded with 
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the views of her lover. It is, however, certain, that 
he always regarded her with peculiar affection ; 
that he relied on her fate, which he considered as 
linked with, and strengthening his own, and repos- 
ed, besides, considerable confidence in Josephine’s 
tact and address in political business. She had at 
all times the art of mitigating his temper, and 
turning aside the hasty determination of his angry 
mement t by directly opposing, but by gradu- 
ally pares and disarming them. It must be 
added to her great praise, that she was always a 
willing and often a successful advocate in the cause 
of humanity. 

They were married 9th of March, 1796, and 
the dowry of the bride was the chief command of 
the Italian armies, a scene which opened a full ca- 
reer to the ambition of the youthful General. Bo- 


after his ma , hastened to see his family, who 
were still at Marseilles, and having enjoyed the 
pleasure of exhibiting himself as a favorite of For- 
tune in the city which he had lately left, in the ca- 
pacity of an indigent adventurer, proceeded rapid- 
ly to commence the career to which Fate called 
him, by placing him at the head of the Italian ar- 
my.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 


THE VANITY OF PRIDE. 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame, 

Earth’s highest station ends in, “ here he lies :’’ 

And ‘* dust to dust”? coneludes her noblest song. 
Dr. Young. 


Pride may be considered one of the strong- 
est passions or emotions of the human mind; 
but we more frequently see it united with ig- 
norance than with sense. There is a portion 
of vanity and pride necessary to the preser- 
vation of the human character; but when it 
is carried to an extent beyond that medium, 


naparte marrage with his wife but three days |, 


_it becomes disgusting in the sight of modesty 
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' the great fabric of the universe was framed. 


He has but one circumstance connected with 
his formation of which he may boast, which 
is that he was made in the image of his great 
Architect, the Sovereign of the universe. 
Man is but aworm. He is superior to the 
different orders and genera which surround 
him inthe point of intellectual reason, but 
like them he falls by the winter of age, b 

casualties, by disease, and by many other frail- 
ties incident to animal matter. He is seen no 
more upon the earth. Scarcely has he em- 
barked upon the tempestuous waves of time, 
before the current turns from the course 
which he was pursuing, and finally lands him, 
with all his boasted greatness, on the unknown 
shore of an awful eternity. From the mo- 
ment he makes his entrance on the stage or 
action, he is gradually undergoing the process 
of decay, and hastening along, without per- 
ceiving his rapidity, to a final dissolution. 
The particles of nature, or the atomic portions 
of animal matter, are continually changing, 
and the same flesh which covers his bones to 
day, will in the course of a few years, be en- 
tirely carried away by the astonishing process 
of nature, and be imperceptibly replaced by 
a new formation. Thus he is ever changing, 
until the final scene of life is closed, when he 
is given up a prey to the insects of the earth, 
and there to be transformed, and his sem- 
blance lost in the clods of the valley. How 
humiliating the thought! Shail man then pre- 
sume to be proud of that body which is des- 
tined to be the food of loathsome worms ¢ 
Surely not! He is but a traveller on this ter- 
raqueous ball, and already are the shades of 
evening beginning to gather round him, and 
the dark mantle of night will envelope the 


and humility, and never fails to render the ; torch of day, upon which he is delighted to 
possessor contemptible in the eyes of the | gaze! It isthe night of death! soon will he 
chaste and uncorrupted. Adversity is neces- | cease to behold the dazzling forms of youth 


sary to the state of man, to prevent that re- 
dundance of pompous independence, and to 


reduce that plethora of the svul, by which | 


he forgets the true source from whence his 


blessings flow. Prosperity continued, soon 


wraps him up in his own conscious greatness, 
and he disdains the humble avocation of offer- 


ing up thanks to that Being who has strewed | 


dance in festivity around him, and soon will 
he cease to hear the sweet melody of music, 
or the song of the warbler in the solitary 
grove. Scenes which delight, and scenes 
which inspire, will be shut out from his vision 
forever. Nor is it hoary age alone which is 
doomed to this melancholy catastrophe. The 
tender flower of youth is often cut down by 


his path with plentiful abundance, and given | the keen edged scythe of time, and laid in 


him the means by which he may be happy. 


What is man? Is he a being of celestial | 
origin, and are the destinies of time and eter- ; in the dust. 


the cold arms of death. No age, sex or con- 


dition is exempt, but all alike are levelled 
Let us approach yon wide repo- 


nity in his own hands? Did he command cre- | sitory of the dead, and seek there for distinc- 


ation to be framed from nothing, and did he say | 


** let there be light,’? which was immediately 
obeyed? Did he snatch that flaming sphere, 


tion. There is the temb of the ambitious 
man, whose aspiring soul once plunged a na- 


| tion ia woe, and whose name is written in bu- 
the sun, from’the dark caverns of Chaos, and | 
hurlit, with ponderous arm,to be fixed for ages | 
in the vast wilderness of the universe? I say, | 
did he bid order and regularity pervade the | 
immensity of space, and did he form those im- | 
we Mutable laws which every wheré exist through- | 

oe Out the vast profound of nature’s arcana?—No | 
sbe did not. So far from having the sceptre of | of nature. What is presented now? Let us 
, command in his own hands, he wasformed after ' wrench the firm portals which lock him from 


man blood upon the tablet of remembrance, 
handed down to posterity! But behold here 
he lies in his own insignificance. Here is the 
grave of the proud man, who considered him. 
self superior to his fellow mortals, and looked! 
down with degrading contempt upon those 
who considered themselves equal by the ties 
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our sight, and search after the difference be- 
tween him and the pauper at his side. Lo it 
is done! Ah! me, what an appalling specta- 
cle his remains present to the astonished 
sight. A ghastly skeleton is all that is left, 
and even that cannot be recognized to have 
belonged to so boastful a being. See his 
bones are beginning to crumble into dust, and 
then, where will be the proof that he ever 
existed on the earth? None, none will then 
be found. He will have returned to his mother 
earth, and his pride all forgotten. The clown- 
ish ploughman will pass by his grave unconsci- 
ous of his greatness, and whistle his lullaby 
at the evening hour. A short space is allot- 
ted to his relics in this solitary ground, and 
the same circumference is given to the beg- 

ar who slumbers at his side. Miserable 
thought'to the proud man, but alas he cannot 
deny it! There in his sight sleeps the skull 
which once was filled with as many Utopian 
dreams as that which gazes with vacant stare 
upon it. Heart rending idea to the proud 
man! He there views the state to which his 
own frame must be subjected, which he now 


thinks is too good almost to tread the earth | 


beneath him. Thus sleeps great Czsar, and 
thus slumbers Tarquin the proud. Their 

ride could not retrieve their fall, and their 

oasted superiority could not escape the 
yawning jaws of the grave. Death is no re- 
specter of persons, but devours, without re- 
morse, his millions at’one meal, and slays 
youth, beauty, pride and grandeur, nor casts 
a single glance on his indiscriminate choice, 
What rivers of briny tears have swept their 
course from the eyes of relatives, for the loss 
of their dearest friends. Pride was carried 
away in the overwhelming deluge, and its 
brother, ambition, sunk at its side. There is 
not a single day swallowed up in the vortex 
of time that does not earry with it to the vast 
labyrinth of eternity, the lives of about eighty 
thousand of the human family. Where is 
pride in this deathly famine? Alas! it is des- 
tined to fill the famished maw of death. The 
brilliant eye, the blooming cheek, and the 
blushing lips of beauty, before whom the 
great and the grand have bowed down in ado- 
ration, are all destined to perish in the gloom 
of the grave. How strong is the admonition 
to improve the mind, and prepare it for the 
enjoyment of supernal felicity, instead of 
lavishing on the frail body of dust the gaudy 
trappings of earthly vanity which vanish into 
nothing the moment that death lays his cold 
hand on the warm brow of beauty. Thus we 
see that pride is unbecoming such frail mor- 
tals, and when life comes to a conclusion, we 
are convinced of its vanity. Let not the 
proud critic say, as Voltaire said of Rosseau, 
that I give virtue in words, and vice in deeds; 
for his own reason will teach him that I write 
the truth, unvarnished with sophistry, without 
the embellishments of false imagery, and un- 

olluted by the golden gloss of fascinating 

ction. Goask the grave—go ask the silent 


slumberer wrapped in his pale cold shroud— 
go ask the mighty dead who once swayed the 
sceptre of a world, and at whose nod the mil. 
lions of mankind trembled, and they shall tell 
as with the voice of inspiration, as with a 
voice of thunder, the vanity and the insignifi- 
cance of all human pride. 
MILFORD. BARD. 


THE LADY BURIED ALIVE. 


In the Causes Celebres, we find the follow- 
ing romantic story related as having actually 
occurred in France, and been the cause of 
a judicial proceeding in the courts of that 
country : with what truth will be afterwards 
seen : 
“Two merchants, living in the street St. 
Honorious, were connected with each other 
by the most sacred and inviolable ties of 
friendship, possessed of equal fortunes, and 
both engaged in the same branch of trade. 
The one had a son, andthe other a daughter, 
nearly of the same age. The first sentiments 
which made the daughter sensible that she 
was capable of love, also convinced her that 
her heart belonged to the son, who in his turn 
was no less attached to her. This reciprocal 
inclination was encouraged and kept up by 
frequent visits, authorized by both fathers, 
whe observed with pleasure the disposition 
of their children exactly suited to the inten- 
tion they had of rendering them husband 
and wife. Accordingly a marriage was about 
to be concluded between them, when a rich 
collector of the king’s revenues made his ad- 
dresses to the lady asa lover. The delusive 
charms of a superior fortune soon induced 
her parents to change their resolution with 
respect to their neighbour’s son, and the 
lady’s aversion to her new lover being sur- 
mounted by her filial duty, she married the 
collector, and like a virtuous woman dis 
charged the gentleman whom she loved from 
ever seeing her again. The melancholy 
brought on by an engagement so fatal to 
her happiness, threw her into a disorder in 
which her senses were so locked up that 
she was taken up for dead, and interred as 
such. 

‘‘ We may readily suppose that her first 
lover was not the last person who heard the 
account of this melancholy accident ; but as 
he remembered that she had before been 
seized with a violent paroxysm of lethargy, 
he flattered himself that her late misfortunes 
might possibly be produced by the same 
cause—this opinion not only alleviated lus 
sorrow, but induced him to bribe the grave- 
digger, by whose assistance he raised her 
from her tomb, and conveyed her to a proper 
chamber, where by the use of all the expedi- 
ents he could possibly imagine, he happily, re- 
stored her to hife. 


‘* The lady, probably, was in no small eotag | 
sternation when she found herself ina strang@am 
house, saw her lover sitting by her bed, aud” 
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heard the detail of all that had befallen he 
during her lethargic paroxysm., It was no 
hard task to make her entertain a grateful 
sense of the obligation she lay under to her 
deliverer. The love she had borne him 
proved a moving and pathetic orator in his 
behalf; so that, when she was perfectly re- 
covered, she justly concluded that her life 
belonged to him who had preserved it; and, 
to convince him of her affection, went along 
with him to England, where they lived for 
several years, superlatively happy in all the 
tender endearments of mutual love. 

‘* About ten years after they went to Paris, 
where they lived without any care to con- 
ceal themselves, because they imagined that 
nobody would ever suspect what had hap- 
pened, but as fortune is too often an impla- 
cable enemy to the most sincere and raptur- 
ous love, the collector unluckily met his 
wife in a public walk, when the sight of her 
well-known person made such an impression 
on his mind that the persuasion of her death 
could not efface it. For this reason, he not 
only accosted her, but, notwithstanding the 
discourse she used in order to impose upon 
him, parted from her fully persuaded that 
she was the very woman to whom he had been 
married, and for whose death he had gone 
into mourning. 

‘*As the whimsical nature of this event 
clothed the lady with a set of charms which 
the collector never before imagined her to 
be mistress of, he not only discovered her 
apartments at Paris in spite of all the pre- 
cautions she had taken to conceal herself, 
but also claimed her as his spouse before the 
court authorized to decide in similar cases. 
In vain did the lover insist upon the right he 
had to her, resulting from the care he had 
taken of her. ‘To no purpose did he repre- 
sent, that without the mexsures taken by 
himself, the lady would have been rotting in 
her grave—that his adversary had renounced 
all claim to herby ordering her to be interred 
——that he might be justly arraigned asa mur- 
derer for not using the precautions necessary 
to ascertain her death, and a thousand other 
reasons suggested by love, which are always 
ingenious where it is sincere. But perceiv- 
ing that the court was not likely to prove 
favourable to him, he resolved not to wait for 
its decision, and accordingly made his escape 
along with the lady to a foreign climate, 
where their love continued sacred and entire 
till death conveyed them to those happy re- 
gions where love knows no end, and is confin- 


ed within no limits.” 


Some defects in the story, as thus given, 
will at once oceur to every one. It is not 
said when it happened, or what court it came 
before ; and to account for the want of any 
record of the judgment  ptggpee on the 
case, the parties are made to evade judg- 
ment by flying into a foreign country. It 
4s in fact, altogether but an imperfect version 
of the accident which is said really to have 


occurred, not any where in France, but at 
Florence, during the great plague, in the 
year 1460. Dominico Mara Manni, who re- 
lates the story, says that the sepulchre in 
which the lady was entombed alive ‘is 
pointed out even to this day ;” and that the 
path by which she returned to the land of 
the living, had, from this event, received and 
is till known by the Way of Death. The 
name of the Florentine heroine was Ginevra 
de Bmiera, and that of her lover, Antonio 
Rondinelli. A father’s tyranny, as in the 
French story, separated those whom nature 
seemed to have destined for each oth er; ° 
‘© bathed in tears, Ginevra received the wed- 
ding ring from the hand of a man who had no 
place in her heart.” On the breaking out of 
the plague, shortly after, she becomes ill, 
dies (to all appearances) andis buried the 
same day; “the laws,” says Manni, ‘not 
perhaps then existing, which requires that 
the dead should be kept at least twenty-four 
hours above ground.” Ginevra’s lover does 
not, like the Gaul, disinter her on a mere 
speculation of restoring her to life—a clumsy 
and improbable eontrivance—but, in the dead 
of night, Ginevra herself awakes in the tomb, 
to all the horrors of her situation, forces her 
way out, and, as becomes a dutiful wite 
{albeit in her shroud) hastens to her still 
weeping and disconsclate husband. A sne- 
cession of adventures now await the wife 
again, and form, indeed, an admirable foun- 
dation for a cause celebre, although they do 
not appear to have been so esteemed by the 
French compiler, who has given the story in 
a turn which excludes them entirely. On 
knocking at the door of her husband he looks 
out from the window, and terrified" st the 
sicht of what he conceives to be the ghost of 
his departed wife, he hastily conjures it tode- 
part in peace, anc, before there is time toun.~ 
deceive him shuts the window, and will not 
face the spirit again. 

Dreadfully shocked at this reception, poor 
Ginevra had scarcely life and strength enough 
to reach her father’s house; but there also 
her appearance produces only terror, and a 
second time she is dismissed with a Go away 
in peace, blessed Spirit. A beloved uncle. 
lived not far distant, and to his doors she 
crawled next. Alas! he is more frightened 
than either husband or father; and instead 
of the Go in peace blessed spirit, he is only 
able to stammer cyt some unintelligible ejacu. 
lations, while he slaps the door in her face, 
Ginevra could bear this denying of house and 
home no longer; she sunk on the ground 
‘‘under the little terrace of St. Bartholo. 
mew,” and felt as if she was now about to 
die in good earnest. A thought of her first 
lover, Rondinelli,. now crossed her mind. 
!” sighed she, sutely wonld not 
have thus turned me away.” idea gave. 
happily a reviving turn to her thoughts. 
‘«And why,” said she, “ may I not try whe- 
ther he will receive me, new that every * 
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else rejects me?”’—The way was not long to 
bis house; and gathering strength from the 
new hopes which began to animate her, she 
gained his threshold, and knocked. Kon- 
dinella himself opened the door. He also 
thought the figure before him some. unearth- 
ly visitant, but nothing dismayed, asked it 
calmly, *‘ whose spirit it was?” and ** what 
it wanted ?” Ginevra tearing away the shroud 
from her face exclaimed with an agonizing 
voice, **I am no spirit, Antonio! 1 am that 
Ginevra you once loved, but was buried—bu- 
ried alive !”” She could say no more, but drop- 
ped senseless into his arms. 

Rondinelli, whom one moment had made 
the most astonished delighted, and yet alarm- 
ed of human beings, soon brought the whole 
of his family around tne fair sufferer by his 
cries and exclamations. She was instantly 
put into bed, and, with the help of proper 
restoratives, was, next day, able to join the 
family circle of her lover, and in a few 
days more was as healthy and blooming as 
ever. 

What was now to be done? Was Ginevra to 
return to her husband from whom the grave 
had separated her, and to whom she had 
never been attached ? or was she to find a 
new one in the man she had first and always 
loved, and who had received her into his 
arms when all the rest of the world had, as it 
were, cast herout? Love and gratitude de- 
cided the question: and, with the consent 
and privity of Rondinelli’s nearest relations 
the two lovers were made one.— Unlike the 
hero and heroine of the French tale, they 
fled not, however, to a foreign land, to con- 
ceal their loves; for, on the first Sunday af- 
ter their nuptials, they appeared publicly 
together at the Cathedral of Florence. The 
friends of Ginevra instantly recoynizing her, 
were confounded with astonishment; they 
crowded around her, and, as curiosity and 
aifection dictated, showered on her their 
questions and congratulations. She expiain- 
ed to them the various circumstances attend- 
mg resuscitation ; reminded them how one 
after another they had turned her from their 
doors; and declared that when thus rejected 
and disowned by her husband and kindred, 
she had found a protector (taking Rondinelh 
by the hand) in one to whom all her love ane 
allheft duty were now transferred. Her first 
husband, however, having no mind to be 
‘thus discarded, insisted stiongly on his pre- 
vious right, a right which, as he alleged, no- 
thing .but death ta earnest could dissolve, 
An appeal wastuade to the bishop with 
whom it lay to decide in such matters. The 
case was solemnly argued before him; and, 
to conclude the sttiking differcnces between 
the Italian story amd the French version of it 
—-neither did the lovers eva:le the decision, 
not had they any occasion to evade it, The 
bishop decided that, under all circumstances, 
the first husband had forfeited all right not 
guly to the person of Ginevra, but to the 
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dowry he had received with her, which he 
was ordered to pay over to Xondinelli, 


FATE OF LA PEROUSE. 


The long agitated question concerning the 
fate of La Perouse, the celebrated French 


Traveller, is now considered settled by the . 


report of Mr. Dillon, of a Bengal ship, who, 
during a recent voyage, obtained from the Tu- 
copian Islanders a sword hilt having on it the 
initials of La Perouse. On inquiry he ascer- 
tained that it came from a neighboring Island 
called Malicolo, where the natives said, two 
large vessels had been driven ashore many 
years before. The person who gave him this 
information, had resided many years among 
the natives, and had seen among them several 
iron bolts, axes, handle of a silver fork, 
knives, tea cups, glass beads, a silver spoon 
with a cypher crowned, anda sword of French 
manufacture. All these articles came from the 
Islanders, where the vessels were wrecked. 
One of the vessels anchored near the Island 
Wahnoo, the other by Paiow. A storm came 
up and the one near Wahnoo s{tuck upon 
the rocks. The natives attacked them, and 
were fired at with muskeiry by the strangers. 
The vessel went to pieces, and the crew were 
massacred while attempting to escape to the 
shore. The vessel which was wrecked at 
Paiow struck on a sandbank. The natives re- 
ceived from the crew various articles, and 
permitted them to remain there some time, 
and to build a sinall vessel,in which the stran- 
gers embarked, leaving some of their party 
behind.—Capt. Dillon conversed with some 
of the natives who had visited the Islanda 
few months before. They told him that there 
were still to be found there various articles of 
iron which had belonged to the strangers. 
Japt. D. having resolved to visit the Island, 
endeavoured to persuade the man, who had 
given the greater part of this information, to 
accompany him, but he could not induce bim. 
Captain Dillon sailed for the Island, and came 
in sight of it, when a calm came on whicb 
lasted seven days. Theship’s provisions being 
almost exhausted, and the vessel in a bad 
state, Capt. D. was compelled, when the 
breeze sprung up, to continue his voyage to 
Calcutta. On his arrival the council of Cal- 
cutta ordered a slip to be put under the 
command of Capt. D. and requested him te 
take every measure necessary to gain further 
information of the circumstances connected 
with the loss of the two vegsels belonging to 
Perouse, Dr. Tytter volunteered in this 
expedition. La Perouse sailed from Botany 
Buy in 1788, 

No accounts having been received of them 
in 1791 by the French government, they sent 
Out two vessels in search of the travellers, 
but they returned without success.—Captain 


Dillon has furnished the first clew to 


fate. 
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’ THE BLACK WALNUT TREE, 


Which grew at the junction of Silver and Walnut Creeks, in Chautaugue county, NewYork. 
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The large Black Walnut Tree, represented by 
the annexed engraving, unparalleled in size and 
beauty, grew at the junction of Silverand Walnut 
Creeks, in Chatauque county, State of New York, 
half a mile from the south shore of Lake Erie, and 
thirty-three miles from Buffalo, on the road thence 
to Sandusky. It measured at its Base, 36 feet in 
circumference, and twelve feet diameter; its 
height previous to branching, was 80 feet—the en- 
tire height, 150 feet, the branches, were in propor- 
tion to its immense size, being 3 to 4 feet in dia- 
meter. Had it been chopped and split into Fire 
Wood, it would have yielded not less than 150 
Loads, of a fourth of a cord each, the common 
produce of an Acre of Wood Land ; or had it been 
sawed at a mill, 50,000 feet of inch Boards, worth 
at the wholesale country price, $1500. The bark 
was 12 inches in thickness—when growing it was 
visited by thousands of travellers from a great dis- 
tance, whose admiration has been for more than 
twenty years, the theme of many a stage coach 
conversation, and newspaper paregraph. The 
part that has been preserved, consists of the lower 
portion of its trunk, 9 feet in height, which has 
been excavated by long continued labour, and is en- 
tirely sound. Its exterior presents to the eye the 
impress of ages—ite interior a splendid Drawing 
Room, containing fine Engravings of Washington 
and Lafayette, also an original letter ot General 
Washington, splendid Mirvors, aud other valuable 

aments. 

he floor, on which the tallest man may stretch 
himself at full length, is covered with a Brussels 
Medallion Carpet.. Witbin this Room thirty one 
persons have been at one time enclosed, and 15 
may sit round its interior circle. “Che door con- 
sists of the opening in the Tree. There isa win- 
dow with an ornamented sash, nearly 5 feet square 
on one side. The embellishments alone cost uearly 

1,000. 

This lofty Monument of Nature, was regarded 
by the natives of the forest with great veneration, 
and not inaptly believed by them to be the earthly 
habitation of the Great Spirit. Vo the reflecting 
mind, it must be full of interest, when its long du- 
ration ( probably five centuries) is coutrasted with 
the short life of man. 

This far-famed Tree was blown over daring a 
tremendous Gale from the Lake, about 5 years 
since; after which the owner of it offered to any 
person who would chop it through in one day, an 
hundred acres of land, but could not find any one 
to undertake it. From its being ragged or irregu- 
larly shaped near the ground it was sawed about 


10 feet from its base, and after being excavated, 


converted into the bar room of a Tavern, located 
near the spot where it grew. 

About one year since, it was transported to Buf- 
falo, and there for several months oceupied as a 
Grocery Store ; thenge it was taken by the Canal 
to Rochester, and again converted into a Bar Room. 
In October last, it was forwarded by the Canal to 
Albany, leaving, as it lay on its sile, in an open 
boat, just room to pass under the numerous bridges. 
From Albany to New York, it was ermal in 
seme of the tow boats, and was then entire; but as 
no building could be found in the City, into whieh 
it could be taken, it was sawed twice round, there- 
by making three pieces of three feet in height, 
each; the upper one of which is a perfect circle. 
The wood it is well known admits of a polish 
equal to Mahogany, for which, and Rose Wood, it 
is Often substituted in fine Cabinet Work. 

During the ine that this great and truly wonder- 
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| ful curiosity was exhibiting in New York, it was 
visited by hundreds of persons familiar with it, on 
its native spot, who hailed it as an old friend, and 
by nearly 50,000 of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent Citizens and Strangers, not one of whom 
has been disappointed, but on the contrary, have 
expressed the most unqualified delight, at a sight 
so truly grand and impressive, particalarly to every 
person acestomed to conteraplate the greatness of 
the Deity, in the stupendous Monuments of Nature. 

As a book store this Tree would contain on 
shelves projecting not more than six inches 300) 
volomes.—As a gallery of paintings fer fine speci- 
mens of the arts, it would be extremely weil 
adapted.—The Falls of Niagara, the Grand Eric 
Canal, and the landing of Latayette, might be beau. 
tifully represented within it. On a band that en. 
civcles it, is inscribed, O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works, in wisdom hast thon made them alli! 
The earth is full of thy riches.’ On another band 
* This monarch of the American forest grew a 
the junction of Silver and Walnut Creeks, nea: 
Lake Erie, and measured with its bark 36 feet 
round.”—-A gentleman resident at Black itock, 3) 
miles from the place where this Tree grew, in- 
formed the proprietor of it, that when the westery 
section of the canal had been nearly completed, hic 
visited this unparalleled wonder for the purpos 
of purchasing it, and converting it into a canal 
boat, to have been the first one that should have 
passed through the entire canal from Lake Erie t. 
New York, and was then surprised and disappoint- 
ed on finding that a large part of its trunk (tha! 
menUoned above) had been converted into the ba: 
room of a Tavern. Asthe shatt or trunk was 
80 feet in height to the first branch, 12 teet inglia- 
meter at its base, and about 5 fect diameter in iti 
smallest part, it might have been formed into a boat 
80 feet in length, that would have carried 100 pas- 
sengers, or 300 barrels of flour. There is certain- 
ly not a person living who would not visit this great 
natural curiosity, could an adequate idea of its im- 
mense size and beautiiul proportions be conveyed 
to him by engravings or deseriptions of it, both 
of which are utterly incompetent, as all who 
have visited it have deciared. ‘The outside of this 
tree stripped of its bark, is probably the finest spe- 
cimen of wood in the world. From its extreme 
old age, estimated not less than five centuries is to 
be attributed the unparalleled beauty of Rs exte- 
rior as well as interior surface. As to solidity and 
colour, and its endless suecession of curls am! 
shells, the cabinet makers who have examine: 
it have all agreed that it surpasses in beauty 
any wood ever seen by them. 

WRITING. 

Among all the productions and inventions of hu- 
man Wit, none is more admirable and useful than 
Writing, by means whereof a man may copy oul 
his very thoughts, utter his mind without opening 
his mouth, and signity his plexsure at a thousand 
miles distance; and this by the help of twenty- 
four letters, by various joining and infinite combina- 
tions of which all words that are attainable aud ima- 
ginable may be framed; and the several ways 0! 
joining, altering, and transposing these letters, do 
amount, (as Calvin the Jesuit has taken pains to 
compute) to 52,636,738,497,664,000 ways, so that 
all things that are in heaven and earth may be ex- 
pressed by the help of this wonderful alphabet, 
which may be comprised in the compass of a fax- 
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THE STORY OF MATTIS. | 


ln the time of the American Revolution, when 
the British army had possession of Philadelphia, 
and the continentals occupied the surrounding 
country, it was with much hazard that farmers 
could carry their surplus produce to market. The 
scarcity of provisions in the city was keenly felt 
by the inhabitants, particularly by the poorer 
classes; prices were high, and such of the country 
people as had courage to attempt, and success in re- 
turning safely, were amply paid for a journey to 
market, by carrying home good hard money. ‘They 
generally went in companies by obscure paths in 
the night, staid in town the next day, and returned 
the night following. By these stratagems they mostly 
eluded the vigilance of the continentals, who en- 
deavoured to prevent the enemy from having a 
supply of provisions. One of these night compa- 
nies, from Bucks county, on their return, being 
more merry than prudent, passed up the Bristol 
road, and were attacked by a sudden discharge of 
musketry from a party that were stationed in a 
small wood near the road at the lower end of 
Holmesburg; several were wounded, and Tommy 
Price was killed. He was buried ina corner of 
Foster’s field, by the road side, half a mile above 
Pennepack bridge. For many years his friends, 
asthey passed, viewed his grave with pensive re- 
collections; but they also have now, most of them, 
gone tothe shades of eternity, and the grave of 
Tommy Price has long since ceased to be desig- 
nated even by a slight mouldering monumental 
hillock. 

A farmer in Byberry had repeatedly suffered, 
by foraging parties, the loss of most of his wheat, 
eorn, pork, and some other property! In 1777 or 
°78, he took the precaution of converting his wheat 
into flour, packed it in barrels, and deposited them 
in one of his fields under heaps of straw. As no- 
body thought of searching there for flour, it re- 
mained unmolested till the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia. Soon after that event the poorer classes in 
the city, who had long been subjected to much dif- 
ficulty on account of the scarcity of flour, and little 
of it having yet found its way into the market, 
many went into the country in search of a supply. 
Some of these proceeded as far as Howell’s mill on 
a branch of the Poquesink 15 miles from the city. 
it was but a little while before Howell sold out all 
he had on hand, and several of his customers being 
unsupplied, he sent them to his neighbour who 
had a quantity concealed as aforesaid. There hap- 
pened to be a cask in the house on tap for family 
use, so that the company was furnished without 
the secret being divulged. The farmer finding a 
good market opening at home for the sale of his 
flour, brought in his barrels one or two ata time 
by night, and the Philadelphians were accommo 
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dated whenever they came, always giving a liberal 
price and paying the cash. In the company that 
first applied were a Dutchman and his wife, who, 
at the departure of the others, tarried behind to 
know whether they might return for further sup- 
plies—as they appeared to be an honest, civil, well 
meaning pair, they were encouraged to renew 
their visit; and it was not long before they did so, 
accompanied by their son Mattis, a well set cub of 
a boy of 14: each of them carried a small bag of 
flour, and departed for the city in true Indian file. 
After repeated visits of this kind, the prospect of 
well supplied markets opened, and the old people 
having nothing for Mattis to be employed in at 
home, and being aware that idleness is the forerun- 
ner of evil, and often led to the whipping post and 
the gallows, very prudently proposed to place hira 
with the farmer to learn his occupation, and stay 
till he arrived at 21. This being acceded to, Mat- 
tis commenced his fortunes at the plough, under 
all the favorable omens resulting from a good firm 
constitution and general good health. From the 
history he gave of himself, it appears he had some 
time previous to this, resided at a place called the 
Gulph beyond Schuylkill, where he was acquainted 
with Charles. Massey—so that he was not altogether 
ignorant of country business, and though his mo- 
tion was not characterized with great rapidity, he 
was one of that plodding kind of genius’s, that 
coull do a great deal of work. He had a natural 
turn for economical habits, and a disposition to get 
money in a small way. Many of his leisure hours 
were devoted to trapping, chesnuting, and other 
similar schemes for increasing his stock of cash. 
He was often successiul in catching musk-rats; 
but sometimes neglected to skin them, till he was 
hired by his master to do it; who always gave him 
the hides for his pay. 

Mattis had a taste for company, and once ona 
first day afternoon, as he was ranging about with 
other boys, the mischievous urchins having discov- 
ered a nest of young king birds, amused themselves 
in rolling up poison vine leaves, and dropping them 
into the mouths of the birds when they were gap- 
ing for food. Mattis partook unreservedly im the 
sport; but next day he began to feel an intolerable 
itching, and the poison operated on him to that de- 
gree, his face swelled till he became entirely blind 
fov several days. During this period, while the 
family were all absent from the house fora short 
time pulling flax, he fancied to himself that he was in 
a trance. He was seriously impressed with aa 
idea, that his uncomfortable situation was a judg- 
ment on him for his sins. But he coeld not be 
prevailed on to divulge what he had witsessed in 
his trance, except that he had secn old James 
Thornton, the preacher, 

At another time he was affected with a rheama- 
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tie complaint, which he ealled “ the pains.’’—Some 
person suggested to him as a cure, that he should 
drink warm water till it came up as clear as it 
went down. He swallowed two tea-kettles full. 
To stop a bleeding at the nose he generally re- 
sorted to violent blowing—his patience sometimes 
got exhausted on these occasions—* would be bound 
he’d make it stop, that he woukl.”—He was parti- 
eularly fond of strong food, and often regaled his 
palate with a dish of salmagundi, prepared by him- 
self, with the fish and onions cut in chunks about 
half an inch square, and well seasoned with pep- 
per-and vinegar. 

He had made some progress in the first rudi- 
ments of learning while under his parents, and car- 
ried with him into the country his stock of books, 
eonsisting of a Psalter, and the history of the 
twelve Cesars. During his apprenticeship he 
went to school a few days to Benjamin Kite; but 
the master, on some occasion, calling him a stupid 
fellow, Mattis took umbeage at the expression; he 
sail there was no such a word, and was unwilling 
to go there any more. He afterwards prosecuted 
his studies at another school in the neighbourhood, 
kept by Isaac Carver, a shrewd old poet, who for- 
merly amused his frienc’s with rhymes fall of wit 
and satire. What progress Mattis made in learn- 
ing we are not informed, but it is certain he never 
studied Euclid’s Elements, nor Newton’s Principia; 
he never searched for the philosopher’s stone—he 
never atternpted the quadrature of the circle—nor 
made a perpetual motion; neither did he learn 
the art of poetry from his master Carver, although 
he had a taste for music, such as singing and whist- 
ling. A part of an old song—perhaps not the 
Chevy Chase—the Exile of Erin—norAleanzor and 
Zaia—but some other he had committed to me- 
mory, aud oftenrelieved his mind from the te’dium 
of ennui, by repeating it over and over, occasionnily 
intermixing a tol de rol for a chorus, He used 
to say that his whistle had been much improved in 
point of clearness by chewing tobacco. 


Mattis lost both his parents within a year or 
two after the commencement of his apprenticeship. 
Being thus left like a destitute orphan, without any 
near connections to mingle in his sorrows, or partici- 
pate in his joys; he appears early to have turned 
his attention to the associating emotions of love. 
Lane Naylor, an old ship carpenter at Kensington, 
was thrown out of employment by the distractions 
of the times—and retiring at the approach of 
Howe’s army, with his femily to the country, took 
up his quarters in a smail tenement near the farva 
on which Mattis resided —-He had a danghter 
then in all the attractive bloom of 17. Mattis was 
following the plough in the next fiel’, and Hannah 
Naylor was oiten under the spreading branciits of 
agme venerable oaks ou the opposite side of the 
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fence from the termination of his furrows, to pick 
acorns for a favorite pig. 


“ With mutual beauty smit, their passion grew.” 


Mattis was engulphed in love. Many a handker. 
chief full of ehesnuts did he gather with welcome 
toil, and carry to his favourite fair one, as an evi- 
dence of his fervent devotion. But his situation as 
an apprentice probably presented some impediment 
to the speedy accomplishment of his soul’s desire ; 
to avoid this difficulty they proposed to elope, make 
the best of their way to the English army, and 
leave the country with them. Many an amorous 
couple, in the ardour of youthful affection, have 
concerted schemes as wild. Love was personified 
by the ancients with a bandage over his vision. 
Whether the important step proposed was too 
much for the sensibilities of Hannah Naylor, to 
bear in the reflections of her retired moments— 
whether she anticipated the recollections of her 
father, mother, her little brothers, and all the de- 
lights of her rural home, and shuddered at the 
thought of making herself a stranger in a strange 
land—or whether her parents interfered, perhaps 
no one now can tell, but her mind was changed, 
Mattis keenly felt his privation, and declared soon 
after as he was shaking winter apples, that he had 
‘©a greatmind” to relieve himself from his trou- 
ble by falling from the tree to kill himself. The 
person that was with him made no objection to his 
trying the experiment; but Mattis, it appears, was 
not quite ready to make it. 


In the fall of 1784 he arrived at the age of 21— 
he spent but little time in useless excursions, and 
soon engaged as a wheeler in one of the brick 
yards in Philadelphia. He afterwards went into 
the country as a journeyman farmer, and at the 
age of 25 married a wife as near like himself as 
Jill was like Jack. She was the daugiiter of a 
steady old Dutchman, who was attached to the 
Chureh at All Saints, and whose consent to the 
match was given freely when he was informe: 
that Mattis was a good fellow to work.—Pilmore, 
of Philadelphia, was then minister at All Saints, 
and was pitched upon to officiate in conducting the 
marriage ceremony. Mattis invited his old mas 
ter and some of his most intimate friends to at- 
tend. They were highly gratified with the whole 
routine of the ceremonies, although it appears, as 
the company was in procession for the parsons, 
few chose to walk on the opposite side of the 
street. 

Maitis and Caty resided in the Northern Liber 
ties: they worked their passage through time 
with industry and honesty—~but without the eum- 
bers of affluence, till the yellow fever of 98 car- 
ried them both near the same time from the stage 
of mortal existence. 
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THE MAIDEN AUNT. 


How many unblessed individuals have pass- 
ed through the ee morning of their life, 
surrounded by splendid groups and finely- 
tempered accompaniments—contemplating 
the promise of the future with bounding hearts, 
and all the painful excitation of female hopes 
and fears—admired—sought—deserted—and 
wretched. 

Now, a person who writes so entirely un- 
der the influence of impressions made by 
present objects as I do, may be supposed to 
have a subject of examination under his eye 
at Barton Hall. It is true here is Miss Lister, 
Lady Barton’s elder sister—a problem almost 
defying solution—a fixture belonging to the 
house, and during her existence assuredly 
forming an item in the inventory of its immo- 
veable appurtenances, And yet, like a crys- 
tal gem glittering on some umbrageous tree, 
she is in contract with the family without ever 
being united to it. 

It was at dinner, on the day succeeding my 
arrival at the hall, that she rose upon my daz- 
zled vision, not indeed “like the morning 
star, all soft and beautiful, bright and dewy,”’ 
but like as portentious a meteor as Shakspe- 
rian fancy ever drew. She is the phantasma 
of a beautiful woman, or what the mummy of 
Venus might have been some thousand years 
subsequent to her emerging from the sea, if 
she had descended from “that Egyptian 
cave,” and had not inherited immortality. A 
hazel eye, that once probably sparkled with 
joyous life and pleasurable feelings, is still 
bright, but its motion is restless, its glance 
unquiet, and its ** few” and “ far between” 
moments of repose so unhappy, as to inspire 
a wish that its sparkle were less vivid. It 
seems to me, that the mind of which it is the 
index must be in an unhealthy state; it wants 
the subdued, mellow, fenor-kind of tone, that 
makes matron loveliness too dear to allow a 
person, gifted with the keenest perception 
of beauty, to regret the fading of the more 
brilliant tints of youth. Her complexion— 
alas, that follies, scarcely ever excusable, 
should survive to an epoch that renders them 
utterly insupportable !—that is purchased at 
the boutique of the cosmetic dealer, and the 
gorgon equipage of curls, intended to relieve 
its glare, is, like exotics ; to be admired be- 
cause not of native growth. Her figure, once 
admirable for its slightness, is spare and lean; 
but, by the art of the corset manufacturer, is 
turtured and aided into a most unnatural ap- 
pearance of roundness. She was always dis- 
tinguished for a beautiful ancle, and it still 
retains much of the exquisite proportions it 
boasted in the days of yore. Inher youth, 
there was not a creature so followed and ad- 
mired as the beautiful Miss Lister, notwith- 
standing her debut was made under circumstan- 
ces Somewhat unfortunate, 

Her father, Sir John Lister, was poor, and 
committed an atrocious mes-alliance, which 


deprived his daughters of a mother’s sanc- 
tion ; lady Barton made a capital match at an 
early age, and Miss Lister, on the score of 
seniority and superior personal claims, wan- 
dered through 9 maze of flirtation, in search 
of a higher establishment—afterwards an 
equal one. They were unattainable: I know 
not why—there is a fate in these things. 
Lady Barton was never half so handsonre ; 
but she married sixteen thousand a year and 
a baronet. No bad success as times go. Poor 
Miss Lister had once a serious penchant for a 
colonel of dragoons: serious it must have 
been, for she had consented to matrimony on 
the comfortable prospect of his pay, and two 
hundred a year landed estate. How it hap- 
pened is one of those secrets that never trans- 
pire, and which the most curious eye cannot 
penetrate. There was a great deal of ill 
usage on his part, for her attachment to him 
was **no thing to jest upon.”” The clothes 
were made, the ring bought, the cake order- 
ed, and the colonel’s letter of resignation 
came in, rendering all the rest nugatory, She 
felt it deeply, there was the silence of suf- 
fering the worst of symptoms.—There was 
ruined health, soured temper, blighted 
youth, then—-now, there is coquetish old age, 
intolerable peevishness, envy of the young, 
aversion to the old, an insatiable avidity of 
conquest, and hopeless aspirations after matri- 
mony. Miss Lister’s courage is equal to her 
resolution, otherwise she never could venture 
an attack on a man of Col. Elton’s acknow- 
ledged character, and whom she herself, 
when annoyed by his unconscious insouciance, 
pronvunced the most impenetrable of man- 
kind, She retains enough of her remem- 
brance of her faithless lover, to find an at- 
traction in a soldier’s very name; there is an 
air among the military, she says, which all 
others labor in vain to acquire. These asser- 
tions, though generally aimless, are more fre- 
quently repeated now, and I can detect the 
plan on which she conducts her operations— 
woman’s usual mode of warfare, if she be 
polite—undetermining. Alas, the colonel has 
nerve enough to withstand an earthquake! 

It is amusing to observe the dignified re- 
tinue with which he sustains the artillery 
of smiles, arch questions, and other pretti- 
nesses with which she assails him. To him, 
she is merely Miss Listcr, the sister of Lady 
Barton, and as such to be treated civilly; he 
has as much feeling for the delicate propor- 
tions of the ancle so often exposed to his 
view, as he has of those of a mile-stone. Then 
ne occasionally deals out a sarcasm that can- 
not but ** touch home,” and which is render- 
ed more poignant by the coolness of his look, 
and the unconcern of his brow. It seems as 
ifhe is asserting a plain fact, means no seve- 
rity, has no design to mortify, but states the 
truth as it actually exists. He calls the love 
of threescore, dotage ; and speaks most un- 
relentingly of the beauty a woman of forty 
boasted inheryouth. He recollects the date 
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of Miss Lister’s first presentation at court, | 
and appeals to her memory to testify to the. 


accuracy of certain anecdotes of St. James’, 
that must have occurred, he says, almost 
within the range of her observation. She as- 
serts her utter ignorance with quiet steadi- 
ness ; gently questions the colonel’s chrono- 
logical accuracy, but yet submissively defers 
to his judgment, whilst he averts his search- 
ing eye, with an impatience of motion ex- 
pressive of the annoyance her stupidity occa- 


sions him. Nothing dismays her; her per-4 


severance knows no defeat, her good temper 
suffers no eclipse: if baffled by some down- 
rightness of the colone]’s in the evening, she 


_ returns with renewed vigor to the assault on 


the following morning. Lady Barton looks 
an quietly, and sees the game with the eyes 
of her lord and master, the medium through 
which she views every object. The baronet 
stands aloof; hopeless, perhaps, of ever be- 
ing actually freed from Miss Lister’s society, 
but willing to allow every mancuvre that 
can possibly bring about *‘a consummation 
so devoutly to be wished.” The heir-pre- 
sumptive whistles as usual about the grounds 
“for want of thought ;” and the young ladies 
are at present in debate whether the rank, 
fortune, and connections of the colonel 
counterbalance the disagreements of his age, 
and whether they shall rush to the conflict, 
and carry off the spoil in triumph from the 
very grasp of their more experienced rival. 
And this is the autumn of the life of wo- 
man, when her destiny conducts her through 
the pathway of events unheeded and alone. 
lam convinced, that the portrait of Miss Lis- 
ter is that of 10,000 females in every class of 
life, varying only in the accompaniments. 
The fact is, an error of education is the root 
of the evil; and until that is corrected, the 
effect will continue to exist. The strongest 
impression made on the mind ofa girl is the 
expedience of marrying; not to obtain suc- 
cess in this matter, is deemed almost dis- 
graceful, and is the origin of the slighting 


calied, are, even in this period of high civili- 
vation, regarded. The female mind needs 
strengthening by the habit of expecting hap- 
piness from its own resources; it should 
learn its own Sufficiency to itself. Woman 
should be taught the possibility of indepen- 
dence in her bappiness. Her heart should be 
directed to occupy itself with fulfilling rela- 
tive duties, and enjoying those social affec- 
tions which last through existence, and which 
are capable of affording felicity of the purest 
and most exquisite kind. An amiable daugh- 
ter and obliging sister, is a lovely and belov- 
ed being, even though she never becomes a 
wife. A maiden aunt is capable of fulfilling 
the highest duties of a mother, and of inspir- 
ing the same affection. There are proofs of 
this, too few, indeed, but sufficiently numer- 
ous to establish the truth of the position, that 
a woman properly educated, may be happy, 


respectable, useful, and beloved, albiet, 4 
‘* maiden aunt.” 


THE SOLDIER’S ORPHAN. 


Among soldiers—men whose habits of life are 
almost in direct opposition to social and domestic 
employments—who are strangers every where, 
and whose profession is to destroy their fellow- 
men, it is astonishing what tenderness and amiabi- 
lity of disposition are frequently to be met with. 
If a comrade dies and leaves a widow ; or if an ob- 
ject of distress presents itself to a regirnent—such as 
a poor traveller unable to proceed from illness or 
want, a subscription is immediately set on foot, and 
although afew pence from each be the extent of 
the alms, yet, with men whose pay is so limited, 


it bears the credit of considerable gift; but it is not 


the amount of the subscriptions 1 have looked tw 
most; itis the generous en mopper with which 
the measure is adoptec. Norare such the greatest 
marks of tenderness in the soldier: often times 
has it occurred, that an orphan has been left in a 
regiment, and the child has either been supported 
and domiciled with the eompany to which its fa- 
ther belonged, or a single soldier has undertaken 
the care of it. I believe one remarkable instance 
occurred immediately after the battle of Waterloo 
—the infant was discovered under the carriage of 
a field-piece. Another is, I believe, at this moment 
to be found either in the 76th or 79th regiment 
That which fell under my own observation I will 
relate: and [ think it affords undoubted proof of 
the kindest and most amiable heart. 

At the battle of Talavera, a soldier, who had his 
wife, and a child about two years and a half old, 
at the regiment was killed. His death weighed 
heavily at the heart of the woman, and together 
with a severe cold caught in marching, produced 
a fever which terminated in her death. Her in- 
fant, thus left fatherless and motherless, became 
an interesting object of pity. The officers of the 
regiment took measures for its protection, and 
placed the boy in the care of a woman belonging 
their own regiment. This woman, however, was 


_a drunkard, and the comrade of the deceased fa- 


ther perceived that she neglected the child. He 
reported this to the officers, aud they determined 
to remove it; but on examination if was fouud that 


' there was no other woman in the regiment who 


; | had claims to be trusted more than the person with 
contempt with which old maids, as they are | 


whom the child already was. Indeed, there are 
but few women permitted to take the field with the 
soldiers ; and these, in general are not only intem- 
perate, but blunted in their feelings by their own 
privations. 

The comrade, finding much diffieulty im pro- 
viding a nurse for the child, declared that he would 
sooner undertake the care of him himself until aa 
opportunity of better disposing of him should oo 
cur, as he felt convinced that the poor infant would 
be lost, if suffered to remain with the woman under 
whose care he then was. 

There was no objection made to this, so the #0 
dier immediately took charge of the child. And 
well be acquitted himself in his responsibility: he 
regularly washed, dressed, and fed the little fellow 
every morning; he would clamber over the hills 
and procure goat’s milk for him, when even the 
officers could not obtain that luxury ; and although 
not much of a cook, would boil his ration-meat in 
a nutritive jelly, as scientifically as the best of them, 
for the child. In less than two months, the litte 
campaigner was very different in appearanee from 
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‘hat which he exhibited when first taken in charge 
of the soldier; and he became a rosy faced chubby, 
harcy little hero, as ever bivouacked on the hills of 
f trroal. 

Month after month passed away, during which 
the regiment often moved about. Upon the march 
the soldier always found means of procuring a seat 
on one of the baggaee-mules; and 


hor 


tor the child uy 
hoe now beeame so interestingtosll who knew him, 
‘hat little diffienlty in obtaining transport for him 
was to be met with, One Ume a muleteer would 
cake the boy before him on his macho, or place him 
between two sacks or casks, upon the al’s 
hack, and gibber Spanish to him ash 
+t other times he would find a seat on some offi- 
ers’ baggage, or geta in rms of 
men: nobody would refuse litle Johnny accom- 
modation henever ne ne eded far j 
trom a soldier of the division In which the 
was pra e¢ ted. What foilow s ] witnessed ’ st if. 
Atter the battle of Busaco, which was tcougnt 
in the vear following that of Talavera, the army 
~etreated over at least one hundred and fifty niilcs 
of a conntry the most diffieu!t to pass: 
climbed by division after divisiou, until 
arrived within the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras. The whole of this march from the mountarns 
of Busaco to the lines, was a scene of dest 
and misery, not to the army but to the unhappy 
. Every pound of corn was destroyed, 
casks were staved, and the forage was 
neople ina ff trad be tore the 
ermyv, shelter themselves from he French, into 
whore hands, had they remained in their houses 
they must have fallen. Infants barely able to 
waik; bedridden old people; the sick, and. the 
i endeavouring to make their way into 

lasbon; for which purpose all the asses and mui 
that they could find were taken with tiem, aud 
the poor animals beeame | 
by a very few dave’ marches. [tf was a severe 
measure of Lord Wellington’s thus to devaste tie 
country which he ictft behind him, but ike the 
burning of Moscow it was masterly: for Massena 
being thas deprived of the means of supplying his 
army, was soon obliged to retrace his steps to 
Spain, pursued in his turn by the Iritich, and ! 
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ing the reads covered with his starving peop'e and 
slauchtered horses. 
Amidst this desolation I first saw the little hero of 


whom ! write. [Thad been with the rear-guar{ o! 
the division, and was approachieg Allandra, when 
t observed four or five men standmg on a ridge, in 
the valley throuch which we were passing. One 
of them ran towards me, and sant, that there wa 

a man lying under a tree a litde way off the roxd, 
beside a stream, and that he was dying. A siat- 
surgeon was close by ; I told him the cireumst. 
and we immediately preceeded to the spot. T! 


we beheld a soldier lying upon his buck, his head 
resting against a bank, his cay beside him and flied 
with water as if he had been drinking out oi it. 
Beside the man sat a fine boy, of about three years 
old, arms stretehed across him. ‘The child 
looked wistiully atus. We asked him what he was 
doing there! butfror fright and perhaps confusiey 
at seeing us all intent upon questioning him, he 
only burst into tears.—-The surgeon examined tie 
man, and found he was lifeless but su!l warm. |? 
asked the child if the man wes his father? he said 
he was; but to any further questions he eould only 
lisp an unintelligible answer. The surgeon thoucht 
the man had died of fatigue, probably trom march- 


-- 


his hold. 


the boy, if he had walked with his father hat day ? 
and he replied, that he did not, but had been car- 
ried by him. 

At this moment the last of the division was pass- 
ing up the hill, and the French columns appeared 
about half a mile behind. There was nothing to be 
done but to remove the child, and leave the dead 
man ashe was. I directed the soldiers todo so, 
and to brine him along with them. They accordingly 
went over to the boy, to take him away from th: 
body ; but ne cried out, while tears rolled from 
his eyes, © No, no! me stay wi? daddy !—me siay 
wi’ daddy!” and clung his little arms about the 
dead soldier with a determined grasp, ‘The men 
looked at each other; we were all affeeted in the 

me way, Lcou!ld see the tears in the hardy fel- 

ws’ eyes. They caressed him; they promised 
that his father should go also; but no, the little af- 
fectionate creature could not be pe rsuaded to quit 
Force was necessary; the men drew 
him away from the body; but the child’s cries 
were heart-rending: §* Daddy daddy ! daddy 
dear, dear, daddy!” Thus he eailed and eried, 
while the men endeavonring to soothe him, bor- 
him up the hil just as the enemy were entering 
the valley. This was little Johnny, and the dead 
man was his father’s kind, good-hearted comrad+, 
who perhaps hastened his own death in carrying 
the beloved litde orphan.—({ M. S. 


OF MONOSYLLABLES. 


Thomas Aslett took the benefit of the foi- 
lowing quibble started from the Bench - 
‘the prisoner was charged with stealing a 
letter from the Post Ofhce contatmng a so- 

eign, while in the employment of that es- 
ilisiiment as a letter carrier. The evidence 
‘learly proved the theft charged im the in- 
cctment, and the prisoner was seen to take 
he property in the Post Ofiice, and was se- 
cured. The Chief Justice was of opinion, 
{hat it required the property (according to 
the act of Parliament) should be taken from 
the Post Oifice, and not in the Post Office ; 
end the prisoner was acquitted! Thus, 
the prisoner but crossed the threshold, 
'*s death would have been inevitable. Nice 
distinctions! 


BURSTING A HOGSHEAD. 


It is justly affirmed by some writers on na- 
tural philosophy, that a certain quantity of 
vater, however small, may be rendered ca- 
pable of exerting aferce equal to any assign- 
chle one, by increasing the height of the 
column and diminishiog the base on which it 
presses. Dr. Goldsmith observes, that he 
nas seen a strong hogshead split in this man- 
ner, but strong tude of tia, ‘wenty 
ieet high, was inserted in tne bong-livle of 
the hogsheac, water was then poured 
the tube til the hogshead was filled. end 
the water had reached w:thir a foot ot the 
top of the tintube. By the pressure of this 
column of water, the hogshead burst with in- 
credible force, and the water was scattered in 
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ing while under great debility or sickness. I asked ! every direction, 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


On looking round, we discovered the regu- 
lar smoothness of the horizon, broken by a 
large ensign displayed from the top of an ad- 
jacent building; and as the morning was dis- 
tinguished by a smart southern breeze, the 


flag was flapping wide into the air, shaking | 


out a thousaad folds, and seeming to rejoice 
in its elevation, and to give token of hilarity 
beneath, 

It might, for ought we knew, have been a 
saint’s day, whose fame was connected with 
the craftship below, aad the pride of the pro- 
fession was engaged to honor his day. Par- 
taking little in such feeling, we let the co- 
lours wave, without further notice; nor would 
they have occupied our thoughts again, had 
we not, in passing the building about noon, 
observed that the sober quiet of business was 
set aside by the noise of feasting and mirth ; 
and if we felt astonished in the morning, at 
the outhanging of a flag, much more were 
we surprised that the right forward course of 
business should be checked in mid-day, the 
sober livery of mechanic employment doffed 

w the guise of merriment ; and this at * nei- 
3é@r new moon nor appointed time.’ Shertly 
afterwards, we discovered a lad emerging 
from the door; his very countenance betoken- 
ed holyday ; there was no necessity for his 
cleanly habits to give notice of a cessation 
from employment. 

‘And what, my child,’ said we, * is the 
nurth doing in the rooms above stairs? Why 
have you hoisted your colours to-day?’ The 
hoy stopped short in his errand, and whether 
i. was the sombre hue of our garments, con- 

irasting the sickly paleness of the visage, or 
"whether mirth is allied to melancholy, we pre- 
tend notto say, but atransient gloom shot 
across his youthful visage, and the lambent 
fire of his eye was for a moment dimmed. 

We would not, though melancholy be our 
food, we would not be the cause of a mo- 
inent’s pain in * human breast,’ though it 
should ease us for ever from our load—God 
oebid. If misfortune hath mingled sorrow 

disappointment in our cun, why shoull 
‘v2, vampire like, draw forth the life blood 
‘{ another's pleasure, or fling around us, like 
‘ve fabled Upas of the east, a withering and 

leadly shadow ? We renewed our questions 
>the lad. The light cloud had passed away 
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from his face, and joy was again peeping from 
under his eye lids.—Does your master give a 
feast to-day? ‘No,’ replied he, ‘ ’tis William.’ 

And who is William? 

*‘ Why, our William,’ replied the boy; ‘Wil- 
P——.’ 
_. And why does William leave business to 
give a feast? 

‘Oh! William is one-and-twenty to-day, 
you know, and this is bis freedom treat?’ 


We knew no such thing, until the little 


urchin told us ; but we could not find it in our 
_ hearts to profess ignorance of what he appear- 


ed to think every body knew: so, thanking 
the child and bidding him good morning, we 
suffered him to proceed. We did not offer 
him money asa Compensation for detention— 


_ for what would have been the whole contents 
of our collapsing purse, to the overflowing 
treasures of his festive heart? The pockets 


of Timon to the hoards of Cresus. 

Instead of pursuing our course, as business 
suggested, we stepped across the street, 
and leaning against the silent points of a door 
frame, gazed in upon the festive scene as far 
as its height would permit. There were as- 
sembled a large number of young men of 
William’s age, and here and there the thinly 
covered head of an individual, denoted that 
years had not made its possessor forget the 
feelings of youth. Numbers of the joyous 
crowd passed and repassed the windows, 


enjoyment. As group after group came and 
went, we looked anxiously for the form of 
William: at length he stood full in our view: 
we had never seen him before; yet there 
was no difficulty in distinguishing him from 
the many of his own age around him. They 
all talked, but Ais conversation seemed to be 
confined to the passing scene. The move- 
ments of all were light and active, such as be- 
came their age and settled health ; Ais steps 
were buoyant, and occasionally rapid; the 
others eat and drank ; he was active, but nei- 
ther food nor the cup was in his hand. He 
made the circuit of the room repeatedly, anc 
once as he was approaching the window, 
those who accompanied him, turned short to- 
| wards the table, and William stepped forward: 
—he stood then alone, full in our view. Why 
it was that we felt a peculiar interest in him, 


we know not; though bis were a form an 


open to the floor ; every face gave token of 
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countenance to arrest attention. The muscu- 
lar firmness of his frame, gave no awkward- 
ness to his movements or appearance ; and 
there was in his features something that de- 
noted superiority in almost every pursuit to 
which business or inclination might direct 
him; and if the thickness of his neck had 
not imparted something peculiar, Canova him- 
self would have taken his bust as a model 
for an Apollo. 

*« Strength and fair proportion sat upon his limbs.” 

While these reflections were passing 
through our mind, the smi'e banished from 
the lip of William, and the soft gladness of 
the eye faded away; a cloud of more than 
melancholy rested upon his face—it was al- 
most anguish. We watched the mevements 
of his eyes—he did not lower them; he gaz- 
ed, but with an elevated look ;—he was 
thinking of years to come. Hitherto, amid 
the crowd of friends, he had only felt that the 
chain of dependence was broken. One single 
solitary moment, had brought with it thoughts 
of independence, a care for its support. 
The fluctuation of times, and the consequent 
changes of business, might snatch from him 
the means of maintenance, and make him 
sigh for the labour which had hitherto been a 
burthen. But the cloud, deep and dark as it 
settled upon him, soon passed off, and hope 
and gladness beamed again upon his face: for 
what has health and youth to do with sombre 
anticipations? Experience will settle the 
early furrow upon the brow, and scatter the 
untimely frost upon the head. Why should 
youth antidate * the evil days.’ 

Some time afterwards we saw William, the 
soul of the social board; he had a fund of 
anecdote and asoul of song. He was, there- 
fore, more than welcome to all celebrations. 


Returning home some two or three weeks 
since from a walk into the borders of the city, 
we followed a few mourners into a burying 
place, and before the limited procession had 
rathered round ‘the narrow house,’ we en- 
quired the name of the deceased.—It was 
William ! His very name, and the thinness of 
the procession told the whole tale ; his gaiety 
of habit, his companionship, his delight in 
mirth and his power of diffusing it, had led 
him to company, to a neglect of business, to 
dissipation , the inebriating chalice, ‘ whose 
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‘ingredient is a devil,’ had prostrated the 


power of the young man, and brought him 
to an early grave; but not till he had planted 
thorns, for whose rankling neither time nor 
joy hath a balm. 


We drew up into the circle that had the 
deep grave and the coffin for its centre.— 
The aged mother was resting on the arm of a 
distant relation; wesaw not her face, her 
whole frame was palsied with grief, and her 
form was bowed down as her spirit had long 
been. 

The grey headed minister commenced the 
simple ‘ service of the dead,’ with an address, 
composed chiefly of admonitions to the liv- 
ing; here and there a sentence of consolation 
to the afflicted was thrown in, but the memory 
of him who lay stretched in his shroud and 
coffin before them needed no blessing. 


Our blessed religion furnishes its comfort 
to the smitten and crushed, from stores of 
hopes in future blessings, and in the consola- 
tion that present affection shall work out an 
‘exceeding weight of glory ;’ butit gives nu 
right toembalm the unrighteous, with com- 
mendations for virtues, which if they did not 
despise, they had not courage to practice. 
When the officiating clergyman with the 
freedom which bis sacred office, and his many 
years sanctioned, admonished the young 
around him, by the early grave before them 
to avoid the errors which opened it, and which 
broke the widowed heart of a doating mother, 
the hysteric sobs of the wretched parent drew 
all attention from the speaker. The griet 
stricken woman ro longer covered her visage, 
or stifled the expression of her grief. From 
the hour she saw life steal off from the con- 


vulsed lip of her only son, she gave herselt 


up to lamentation. When they laid him in 
his coftin she attempted to school her heart 
to that quiet woe whieh the open grave and 
its imposing solemnities demand. She heard 
in silence the holy man denounce sin as the 
parent of death, and death as the lot of all on 
earth, she felt that it had now no terrors for 
her, since it laid so low the stay of her earth- 
ly hopes—but, when, even coffined, her son 
had no virtues praised, when, as he lay before 
her, in the cold unoffending silence of death, 
his errors were made a beacon, a mother’s 
feelings were not to be restrained—her affec- 
tions looked beyond the few months of his ux- 
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offending career—she called up the virtues 
of his boyhood, those blossoming promises of 


manly excellence—sliec brought close to her | 


heart the kind obedience, the willing sacri- 


fice of her darling—she remembered, and | 
when did a mother ever forget, the blooming | 


beauty of her boy, the light eye, the shining 
forehead, and its over clustering curls—these 
came gushing upon her memory ; and he lay 
now stretched out upon the earth, a festering 
and oilensive corpse, and even the blessings 
of funeral praise denied. 

The address was abruptly closed—and 
prayer commenced, it calmed down the turbu- 
lent grief of the mother, and sighs succeeded 
to wailings. When man speaks to man of 
errors, and their consequences, he mocks his 
maker if he palliates the crime; but when he 
turns from earth, and carries up the offences 
and the grief to the foot of mercy, it is good 
then that the consecrated intercessor plead 
the weakness of the erring mortal, and the 
long suffering of an indulgent providence, and 
if the smitten object of his prayers is bowing 
Jown beside him in arguish, waiting till the 
sush of grief shall have passed off, that resig- 
vation may have place—mercy, pardon and 


the healing comforts may be demanded—they | 


were ; and we gazed full upon the face of 
the mother, which had lately been moistened 


with tears, and distorted by clamorous grief 


of sleeping infancy.—As we were looking 
upon the mother, a slight sigh on the r 
The spectators of the 


was calm, placid as the countenance 


crew our attention. 
scene were generally giving that heed which 
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—a gush of agony burst from the mother’s 
heart, she leaned over the grave and sprinkled 
he coflin of her William with her tears. 

Not a tear, however, sprung to the eye of 
the younger female—the tremulous movement 
of her lips was increased, and she swallowed 
with strong exertions. The agonies of ano- 
ther moment would have been too powerful 
for her frame—but, the little procession was 
formed anew and passed out of the yard. 

What we had taken in the grave yard as an 
indication of comfort and confidence in the 
mother, was the result of other sensations. 
She submitted to the rod—she bowed down 
her heart to Providence, but she felt that its 
vital strings had been severed, and its thick 
cold throbbings would soon be hushed. That 
heart did indeed beat slowly; and while the 
wheel of life trembled in its round, poor 


) Mary—she whom we had noticed at the grave 


—hbent over the bedlin pious devotion, watch- 
ed the wasiing away of life, and in three 
short days, felt the only thread severed that 
bound her to earth. 

The recent grave of the mother is yet un- 
sodded ; and Mary—blighted hopes, slighted 
love, and the inwasting fire of woman’s pride, 
are leading her with a rapid course to the 
only shelter which carth has for her miseries, 


| and the only avenue to promised consolations. 


She is sinking hourly, and a few days will num- 
ber her with the countless victims sacrificed 
by beastly appetites to the Molochof iNTEM.- 
PERANCE. 


AN INDIAN Fon 


such times aad such occasions demand, but The Indian fort or camp Mistic, was in a very 


the sadness of their countenances showed 
them rather sympathetic, than 
mourners. One individual, however, tormed 
an exception: it was a young female neatly 
and modesily clad—ilicr appearance was such 
as to rivet our attention; she was gazing tn- 


sullering 


iensely on the coffin as it rested before her, | 


romantic site, on the top of a hill; die eonntry te 
accessible behini!, was varicgated with hill, dale, 
and limpid strevnis ali around, over which it com- 
manded @ grand and enchanting prospect. 

The eacireled the summit of the 
hill, and consisted of an enelosure of high palisa- 
does, firmly and closely secured ; within this there 
was a thick broad hedge of impenetrable junipers, 
ivy, briers, and oiler sorts of copse. These eir- 


i 
cular barriers had but one entrance: 1f was a 


with painful intensity: her ashy visage Was; idgehed tree that lav over them, in the front ot 


not marked with a single tinge of colour, and | the fort. 
inflamed cyes yielded no drop ot 


her 
moisture—there was a tremulous motion 


her lip, but in all elsc, she stooda fixed sta- 


tue of despair. 


Vhenthe service had euled, they laid the 
coffin upoa the slender cords, and lowered it 
slow and rattling down inti the narrow cave] warm. An oriiice at the top, emitted the smoke 


‘Lo unite in the form ot 


Within these 
ing ancther eirele, with an intervening space, of the 
finest verdani lawn between thera and the foruil- 
cauion. 

They appeared like a ewele of arbours, eon- 
structed of young trees twisted together, and bent 
. cone, or dome, at the top, 


siood the wigwams form- 


and so ingeniously covered with bark, and often 
in more elegant style with mats made of reeds, 
stitched together with rhind, as to bg dry and 
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of the fire in the centre of each, which presented 
a lively and interesting spectacle. 

A grand circular area within the whole, was 
used as exigence required. In the evenings the 
young met in it, and joined in the festive dance. 
During the day it was the gymnasium for athletic 
feats of activity, and strength, and exercises m 
arms aud combat. On more solemn occasions it 
was the Senate House, and forum of councellors, 
and orators, distributing justice or deliberating on 
the affairs of the tribe. An elevated mound in the 
centre of all, seemed a post of observation, from 
which rose atall strait white wood tree, like a mast, 
or liberty pole, daubed with paint, and surmounted 
by boar’s head. 

But Indian habitations should all be seen per- 
spectively. The nearer you approach, the en- 
chantment of their rural elegance is dispelled. 
The fildh cast out betore the doors of the wigwams, 
rise in putrifying heaps. ‘These corrupting offals 
distvessed the eye, and were hurttal to all but In- 
dian olinctory uerves, 

fu another quarter, the young Indians like broods 
of gramphing quadrupeds, had crawled together 
in groups, in a state of primitive nakedness. Not 
yet able to walk, on all foursthey sprawled, and 
sported together, roiling over pest other, squeak- 
ing, and gabbling according to the humour of the 
moment. 

Their hair, which in riper years is jet black, 
was blanched, and the red eolor of the plump ur- 
chins was considerably heightened, by their expo- 
sure to the iniuence of the solar rays. 

A rupture among the little varlets about a bro- 
ken arrow, and some other playthings, called the 
sguaws from the wigwams, who dashed into the 
group. Each plucked her particular charge from 
the uproar, and tossing it over her shoulder, 
sereamed in concert with the shriller pipes, raised 
to the highest key, of the enraged and inquiring 
urchin, 

The sqnaws, seldom on the most amicable foot- 
ng with each other, and kindlng with the suppos- 
ed inparies of their pappooses, turned the strife to- 
wards each other. The Jitthe Indians clung like 
the young oppossum to their mother’s backs, and, 
grinning, set wrath, as their guardiaps tore each 
others heads, and fought with pails and fists, till 
raany lay routed on the ground. 

Such clamour in the camp, no usual! thing, call- 
ed forth the interference of a warrior or two, who 
smoothed the tempest The shafts of their lances 
ouvished about the heads of the insurgents, like 
forked lightning, and pelmell they went on all 
without distinction. Battered and routed, the 
whole female tribe fled, growling, and whining 
under their wounds, with the urchins not less 
terriied, screaming at the top of their lungs. The 
dogs aroused and called together by the noise, 
snarled, barked, and joined in the pursuit, till all 
were hid in the interior of their wigwams. 

A few ok! Indians feeble with the infirmities of 
superanuation, came tottering to the doors of their 
wigwams. Their heads were hoary and bald; but 
the grotesque metamorphoses of dirty stubble like 
white beards, so disgusting among the common 
ovders of the aged, i civilized nations, their eus- 
toms had eradieated. Though emaciated and 
withered, they were not bowed like our veteran 
mechanics, but strait as rushes, and through, their 

furrowed, wrinkled, smoke bleared features, much 
the ladian manly expression could be discern- 
ed. 

They assembled at the Sachems wigwam after 
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staring at the prisoner, to learn the results of the 
deliberations at the council fire, and discuss the 
politics of the tribe, and the punishment that ought 
to be awarded to ihe spy. 

The attention of Capt. Hooker was presently 
drawn toa scene of another description —This 
was the Indian vouth returning from a pillaging 
excursion, with three other ill fated prisoners. ‘The 
conquerors of Parthia on their triumphal entry 
could not fell, or express higher exultation. They 
had burned and destroyed three families, of which 
these captives were members, whose scalps on 
long poles graced their pagaentry. It was a youth- 
ful feat, worthy of their choicest warriors, and in 
which they exulted with the enthusiasuc warmth 
of youth. 

Though their features were of a heavy symme- 
try, the nose large, broad, and flat;—lips more 
than fell, mouth wide, chin round and heavy, with 
high cheek hones, all of a dark bronze colour, 
some shades lighter then their jet bushy hair; yet 
the fire of the soul animated the dark round fat 
countenance, with the highest marks of expression. 
The large eye seemed kindled, and the compress- 
ed lips, distended nostrils, and glistening ray that 
radiated over all, and burst from every member of 
their features, expressed the energy of Incian 
character, which indolence, and want of cultivation 
had combined to depress. 

A shout burst from the midst of them. It was 
responded to by the voung Indian females, hasten- 
ing to meetthem. The warriors joined in the ac- 
clamation, and like the shouting of, jubilee, the 
camp rung with praise and triumph. J. K. 


THE ZUMOURIST. 


ABORIGINAL CHARACTER. 


Asan Indian was straying through a village on 
the Kennebec, he passed a gentleman standing at 
his store door, and begged a piece of tobacco. The 
person stepped back, and selected a generous 
piece, for which he received a gruff tank yon,” 
and thought no wore of the affair, Three or tour 
months afterwards, he was surprised at an Indian’s 
coming into the store, and presenting him witha 
beautiful miniatare birch canoe, painted and fur- 
nished with paddies to correspond. On asking the 
meaning of it, he was told—* Indian no forgeta 
you give me tobaceo—me make this for you."”; 
‘This man’s gratitude for a trifling favor had ted 
him to bestow more labor on his present, than 
would have purchased him many pounds of his ta- 
vorite fumigatory. 


DUKE OF NIVERNOIS. 

When the Duke of Nivernois was ambassador 
in England, he was going down to Lord Town- 
send’s seat in Norfolk, on a private visit, quite 
in dishabelle, and with only one servant; when he 
was obliged, froma a very heavy shower of rain, to 
stop at a farm-house in the way. The master of 
the house was a clergyman, who, to a peor curacy, 
added the care of atew scholars, and gained, m ai, 
about 807. a year, with which he had to maintain « 
wife and six children. 

When the duke alighted, the clergyman, not 
knowing his rank, begged him to come in and dry 
himselt. His exeecllency aceepted the offer, bor~- 
rowed a pair of old worsted stockings and slip- 
pers, and otherwise warmed himselt by a good! 
ive. Aficr sume conversation, the duke observed 
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an old chess board hanging up; and as he was pas- 
sionately fond of that game, he asked the parson 
whether he could play? His host answered, that 
he could tolerably, but found it diffeult in that part 
of the country to find an antagonist.. “Pm your 


self on the seat just before him rather abruptly, 
his «leas of etiqnette could not well brook what in 
France would have been considered a breach ot 
decorum; aceordingly he addressed him in the 
followmg words:—*I beg, Sir, you will make no 


man,” says the duke, * With all my heart,” re- | apology.” Apology, Sir!” replied the stranger, 
joins the parson; “and if you'll stay and take pot | * Apology for what!” “ Whi,” vetarned his 
luck, VU trp if I can’t beat you.” The day still | Lordship pointing down towards the boots, ** that 


continied rainy, the duke accepted his - offer, 
when the parsen played so much better, that he 
won every game. ‘The duke, tar trom fretting at 
this, was highly pleased to meet a man who coull 
give him such entertainment at his favorite game. 
tle accordingly inquired into the state of his family 
affairs; and just takinga memorandum of his host s 
address, without discovering his title, thanked him, 
and jieft him, 

Some months passed over without the clergy- 
man thinking any thing of his visiter; when on 
evening a footmanin a laced livery rode up to 
the door, and presented lim with the following bil- 
leti— 

_* The Duke of Nivernois’ compliments wait on 
the Rev. Mr. - and asa remembrancer for 
the good drubbing he received trom him at chess 
and the hospitality he showed him on a late oces- 
sion, begs that he will accept of the living of —— 
(worth 4002. a year,) and wait on His Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, on Friday next, to thank hin. 
for the same.” 

It was some time before the honest parson could 
imagine the letter any thing more than a joke, and 
he was actually not for going to town to wait onthe 
premier; but his wife insisting on his making ihe 
- trial, he came to Lonilon, and to his unspeakable 
satistaction, found ihe contents of the note literally 
true. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

The Rev. J. L. Garratt was met a few 
years ago, by a young ecclesiastic of Ox- 
ford University, accompanied by a few pu- 
-pils under his care, who very jocosely ex- 
claimed, “ Sir, we have had a dispute in 
our school about the difference of the 
terms phenomenon and phenomena; what 
ss your opinion of the difference?” ‘The 
question excited all the ristble faculties of 
the philosopher, but when sufficiently reco- 
vered, he wrote as follows : 

When one bright scholar puts the fool’s cap on, 
tte makes himself a real phenomenon; 
If others join him, and like asses bvay, 
they altogether make phenomena. 


BLUE HANGER. 


| 


you did not bring vour horse with you into the 
box.’ ** Perhaps itis lucky for you, Sir,” retort- 
ed the stranger, “that I did not bring my Aorse- 
winp ; but Lhave a remedy at Aand, for 1 can pu’! 


your nose for your impertinence.”. Some other 


gentlemen in the box now interfered, an exchange 
of cards took place, and both parties left the ‘Thea- 
tre. 

Blue wentimmediatelv to his brother George at 
Brookes’s, and having stated the particulars, beg- 
ged his assistance to get him out of the scrape, 
“which,” said he, “may end in bloodshed.—I ac- 
knowledge,” he continued, “that | was the firs) 
aggressor; but it was too bad to threaten to pull 
my nose. What had I better do!”— Soap it 
well,”* replied George, ** and then it willeasily slip 
through his fingers.’ George, however, accommo- 
dated the affair to the satisfaction of all parties, by 
explaining tothe stranger that his brether had re- 
sided so long in France as almost to forget the cus- 
toms of his countrymen. 

* ‘This method of avoidinga heariy tweak of the 
probects appears to have been a favorite of Col. 
tlanger’s, for he recommends it even in the Me- 
moirsof his Lite. He says, that whenever any in¢i- 
vidual is inclined to cailnmniate a gentleman behind 
his backhe ought to tke the precaution of seupmg, 
fis nose first. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Some courtiers were talking of their household 
affuirs, and in particular of the wages thev gave 
their servants. Ose of them observed, that he 
gave his maitre d’hotel a hundred pistoles; a se- 
cond that he allowed his six hundred; * And I,” 
said one, I go far beyond either of you, for I 

iow mine four thousand franes per annum.” At 
first the whole party were astonished at this exor- 
bitant allowance. At last one of them thought of 
putting the question, “ But do you pay him :” 
Oh, no,” said he. 


A SELECT AUDIENCE. 


tt is said of a professor who had no one in 
his claws, that this was **the voice of one 
crying in the desert.” This puts me in mind 
of one who, in order to make up an audience, 
was obliged to request his friends to be pre- 


Lord Coleraine, formerly known by the familiar | sent, happening tu ask one of them who had 


appellation of Bine Hanger, from the colour of 
ns clothes, was perhaps tie best dressed man of 
its age ; and he was no less remarkable for his po- 
liteness and good humor. Fleavy losses at play, 
when he wasa young map, compelled him to re- 
ttre to France in order to avoid his creditors; and 
there Leremained upwards of twelve years, unt! 
the death of his elder brother, when he came to th. 
ttle, and returned to this countvy—a complete 
Frenchanem. 

Un Lordship’s first visit to Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, his natwral turn for pleasautry brought him 
nto a Yenconire (aat gave him some uneasiness. 
Seving a gentleman in boats enter the box where 
he was sitting (ia the dress circle,) and place him- 


been absent, the reason of his stay, he told 
him that he was afraid of breaking in upon his 
solitude. 


GIVING QUARTER. 


This phrase originated from an agreement 
hetween the Dutch and Spaniards, that the 
ransom of an officer cr soldier should be a 
quarter of his pay; hence, “to beg quar- 
ter’’ was to offer a quarter of their pay for 
their safety ; and, ‘‘to refuse quarter,” was 
not toexcept that compensation as ran- 
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No. XXXIL 


Rotan. Names, MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA 
Eng. Name Magnolia. 
French Name Magnolies grandefeuille. 


This tree is the most wonderful of all those 
growing in our forests: since it bears the largest 
leaves and flowers of any native tree of the 
United States. The leaves are often a yard long, 
and the beautiful sweet-scented flowers as large as 
ahat! The Magnolia grandiflora, although a 
larger tree, has smaller flowers, and leaves much 
less in size. 

The genus Magnolia, dedicated to a French bo- 
tanist, is deservedly the pride of the American 
forests. Ten species grow in North America; all 
beautiful, with aromatic bark, fine leaves and large 
sweet flowers. They are called Big Laurels, Elk- 
wood, Beaver wood, Cucumber tree, Umbrella 
tree, &c. in various parts. The genus gives name 
to a peculiar family, which has been placed by the 
great botanist Decandolle at the head of the vege- 
table kingdom, being thus considered as the king 
of flowers: the rose alone, which has long been 
deemed the queen of flowers, can dispute this pre- 
eminence. Linnzxs puts it in his class Po/yandria, 
and order o/yeynia having many stamina and 
pistils. 

‘These beautiful trees are also medical, and their 
bark is a fine tonic. They all blossom in May and 
June, and have commonly white flowers: in the 
actual species each petal has a fine rose spot near 
the base. Their smellis very fragrant in several 
species, 

The .f. macrophylla, is a rare tree, being con- 
fined to the Cumberland mountains, and their 
spursin afew spots of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. [t forms the prominent 
scenery at the falls of the river Cumberland in 
Kentueky. It is rare as yet in the gardens, where 
it ought to be cherished. It requires a rocky 
moist soil. It grows quick and begins to blossom 
when only five feet high. 

This tree rises only from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet, while the leaves are two or three feet long, 
growing in clusters at the end of the branches ; 
they are petiolate, oblong, cordate at the base, en- 
tire, acute, smooth and silvery white beneath — 
Some leaves have measured forty inches in 
length, and fifteen in breadth. The flowers are 
terminal, upright, solitary, with six oblong ob- 
tase petals, with a curved rose spot at the base. 
Some petels have measured nine inches in length, 
and the whole flower eighteen ches wide when 
spread out. 

A fine oval cone of a rose color, from four to 
sx inches long, and with scarlet seeds hanging by 


a thread, succeeds the cluster of pistils in the cen- 
tre of the flower. 

It must be the emblem of manly BkavTy, 
while its rival, the Rose, is considered by poets, 
the emblem of female beauty. 


No. XXXII. 

Botanic Name ) RUTA VULGARIS, 
English Name$ Common Rue. 
French Name ) Rue Vuilgaire. 

The Rue is a well known perennial plant, na- 
tive of Europe, and common in all gardens. It 
has a peculiar strong smell, disagreeable to many 
persons, but liked by some individuals. The whole 
plant affords an essential oil, of seme use in hyster- 
ies and nervous disorders. 

lt gives name to a natural family the Rutacr.- 
ovs, and belongs to Decandria of Linneus, al- 
though by a singular anomaly only one flower in 
each plant is decandrous, all the others being octan- 
ehous! uta is the old Latin name, vulgaris 
means common. It blossoms in summer, and has 
yellow flowers. | 
_ The stem is upright, the leaves decomposed un- 
equally bipinnate, smooth and glaucous, the pin- 
nules are oblong, obtuse, rather thick, entire and 
often confluent. The flowers are in dichotome 
cymes, with bracts, a calix of four or five parts, 
four or five petals, eight or ten stamina, oue style, 
capsul with four or five seeds. 

Emblem of piseusr. 


No. XXXIV. 


Rotanic Name} ANEMONE NEMOROSA. 
English Name Wood Wind flower. 
French NameJ inemone des bois. 


The Anemones or Wind-flowers consists of many 
species, some of which are very ornamental, and 
double easily ; but they are all scentless. The 
prettiest European kinds are 4. hortemis and .1. 
Coronaria, while in America the 4. narcissi fora 
and 1. thalictroidles are equally pretty. 

This actual species, native of the woods of Ea- 
rope, Canada and Siberia, is also pretty: the flow- 
ers are large, white or pink. It is met with in 
some gardens, and blossoms in the spring. 

The stem has three leaves and one flower in the 
centre. The leaves are ternate, petiolate, divided 
into three or five segments of an oblong shape» 
serrate, acute. The flower has six leaves or se- 
pals, oval, obtuse, concave, with many stamina and 
pistils; whence it belongs to Polyandria polygy- 
nia of Linnzus: and in the natural orders to Ra- 
NUNCULACEOUS, 

It is the emblem of a Fatn Winp and favorable 
opportunity. 
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No. XXXY. 
Totante Names, POLYPODIUM VULGARE. 
Common fern. 
French Name) ypode Commun, 

The Frennsare a very peculiar natural tribe of 
slants, belonging to Cryplogania of Linnceus ; since 
they have no perceptible stamina nor pistils. Their 
»lossoms consist in a collection of small cap- 

uls, variously shaped and mostly situated on the 
leaves or rather under them. 

This venus has those collected in round 
specks, in rows beneath the leaves, or frondes, as 
(ructitying leaves are called. Polypodium means 
having many feet, which is an allusion to the shape 
of the root In this species. 


Ix is a2 common plant in Europe and North 


America, growing ou rocksin shady places. It is 
seliom introddted iu gardens. It has been deemed 
useful. against worms. 
"The root is perennial, deformed, crooked, with 
many knobs and paws. ‘The frondes are radical, 
petiolate, oblong, about a foot high, piunatihed, 
with many alternate coniluent pinnules, oblong, 
acute, serrulate. The fructifieation formsa double 
row on them. 

It may be the emblem of CONCEALMENT and 
S WIP TNESS. 

THE BANYAN TREE. 
[ Under which7000 people may find ample room to 
repose its shades. | 

This tree is a production of India; that 
clime where nature is said to lavish her boun- 
ties in the greatest profusion and varicty. It 
has been in a late publication, accounted one 
of the hundred wonders of the world. <A 
single one of these is itself a grove, covering 
sometimes acres of land; and from their 
extreme and continued increase, they are 
certainly great objects of wonder and ad- 
miration. ‘The manner of their growth is as 
tollows. The main trunk throws forth its 
branches in long, hanging and at first tender 
Abres, on reaching the carth, strike in and 
take root, and becoming in their turn parent 
trunks, sending forth their own branches. 
~-In Hindoston there are two banyan trees 
of wonderful size, the smallest one grows in 
the province Bahar, not far from the town of 
Mengee. it has between 50 and 60 stems or 
trunks; and its shadow at noon measures 
1116 feet, or about 184 rods in circumference, 
—The other stands on an island in the river 
Nerbudah, within a few miles of Barroach. 
itis said by the natives to be 3000 years old, 
#nd is supposed to be the largest in the world. 
—A banyan tree with many trunks, forms the 
most beautiful walks, vistas and cool reces- 
ses that can be imagined. ‘The leaves are 
large, soft and of a lively green; the fruit is 
asmali fig ; when ripe, of bright scarlet; af- 
fording sustenance to monkeys, squirrels, pea- 
cocks, and birds of various kinds, which dwe!! 
among the branches. 
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Here let the swain contemplative, attune 
His humble reed; or listen to the song 
Of sacred Poesy, the sweet subduer 

Of all mortal hearts. 


MICAH iv. 3. 


A time shall come when war shall cease, 
its terrors all shall die; 
And warriors link’d in battle mail, 
No longer shall defy. 
The trumpet’s sound, the clarion’s breath 
Shall rouse no more to seenes of death. 
The war tried spear, the crimson blade, 
Once lifted to destroy, 
‘The cause of industry shall aid, 
And heighten human joy. 
The sword that flash’d with baleful gtare, 
Shall form the seythe and ploughman’s share, 


lie, who on fields with slaughter red, 
Look’d round with tearless eye, 

And urg’d bis war-horse o’er the dead, 
With fiendish apathy, 

Shall cast his blood-bought.spotls away, 

turn to mild angelic sway. 

‘Thrice happy hour! haste on thy way, 
Thou whose untirmeg flight, 

Hast lett the scenes of earlier days 
Wrapt in oblivion’s night, 

And bring the glorious moment nigh 

Vvhen peace shall reign and strife shall dix 


LOVE’S EMBLEM. 
Tune—* The little Harvest Rose.” 


When autumn winged the blast with power, 
To sweep the bending Forest bare, 
Deep in the vale I found a flower, 
A little rose that lingered there ; 
Though half its blushing sweets had fled, 
And leaves were edged with whiter snows, 
Yet suil the fragrant odours shed, 
Declar’d love’s emblem wasa rose. 


With caution, though with eager haste, 
I seiz’d the little fading prize, 
Then in my bosom fondly press’d 
The faintly blushing foweret 
[ flew impatient to my far, 
My heart with fond afiection glows— 
* A flower my love, todeck your hair, 
A litde modest harvest rose !” 


When first its vivid blooming hue, 
The am’rous Zephyrs kiss’d with pric, 
Oh then! my life, it looked like you 
When first I clasp’d my blushing ‘ride: 
Its fragrance still though fown the dye 
Is thy pure soul, where friends!ip giows, 
It. proves, though love’s warm ardors ‘ie, 
‘hat-friendship lives—-sweet Harvest Kose. 
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SADI AND ZULIEEA. 


An OnientaL Ectogue—Scene Turkey. 


Tue gentle Sadi, loveliest of the band, 

That tend their flocks on Kara’s yellow strand, 
By love inflam’d, and wounded passion torn, 

Had long endured the fond Zulieka’s scorn ; 
Zulieka, fairest of the rural maids, 

Zulicka, glory of the palm tree shades. 

Young Sadi was the pride of Kara’s plain, 

Flame of each maid, and envy of each swain, 
Flow’r of the hall, and honor of the grove, 
Form’d in soft mould for luxury-and love, 

A silken turban, with the crescent, grac’d 

His stately front, and auburn curls embrae’d ; 

A scarf enwreathed his neck in many a fold, 
And shining ringlets bathed his neck in gold. 
Blue was bis Caftan,* green the robe that press’d 
His manly limbs, and too—too gen’rous breast ; 
Fair was his visage, princely was the grace 

‘That noble nature stamp’d upon his face ; 

But tow’ring far beyond description’s art 
Reign’d, by rich feelings thron’d, his godlike heart. 
Whene’er he spoke, each listening swain approy’d— 
Whene’er he sued, each willing damsel loy’d— 
All but Zulieka, reckless of her troth, 

As false as fair, and lovelier than both. 


The nymph’s disdain the hapless shepherd flew, 
Till proud Bussora sparkled in his view ; 
There on the margin of the silver sea, 
Beneath the purple fig and orange tree, 

The swain reclin’d to wail his luckless fate 

To pause in envy o’er his rivals’ state, 

To mourn Zulieka’s passion fled too soon, 

And sigh his sorrows tothe wat’ry moon. 


Tell me, thou pale Sultana of the night, 

Since last, thou strewdst thy damp malignant light 
On Orsa’s bow’r, around wx hove lattice twine 

‘The mellow clusters of the spreading vine, 
Where peach aud lemon in embraces bound 
Chequer the purpling shadows on the ground, 
Where fair Zulicka slumbers on her charms, 
Sweetly reclining in my rival's arms ; 

Tell me since last thy silver view has eyed 

This bustling ball—O say hast thou espied 

A heart more hapless, or a heart more true 

To honor, and—Zulieka, O to you ?— 

Say hast thou seen, or shalt thou ever see 

A maid more false to love than she to me, 

Ah, luckless Sadi, why did I believe ? 

Ah, false Zulieka, why did you deceive ? 

Oft on the pallet of the palm tree grove 

We pledged he fervent kiss of mutual love ; 

Oft in the valley, where the woodbines curl’d, 
You vow’d you loved me better than the world ; 
And when | cropt sweet blossoms from the hill, 
The golden hyacyath, and daffodill, 

The Georgian rose, fair pink, and fragrant box, 
To interweave them with your precious locks, 
You prais’d their sweets, and swore by Zanga’s fall, 
Your Sadi’s love was sweeter than them all— 
And while upon your burning lips I bung, 

**T love you,” flutter’d warmly from my tongue. 


Oft to my cottage would your steps repair, 

if from the valleys stray’d your fleecy care, 

When I, o’erjoyed to seek the wandering flock, 
Would mount the crag, and scale the rugged rock, 
Confront t!e¢ savage wolf with single clench, 

And from his teeth your bleeding lambkin wrench ; 


Then lead my prize in triumph o'er the plain, 


No crested snakes in Orsa’s garden dart, 

With half the venom of your faithless heart. 
Now let our blooms no more in breezy spice, 
Embalm the valleys blanch’d with waving rice, 
No more let Orsa’s plain soft herbage yield, 
Nor snowy lilies decorate the field ; 

No more let ringdoves warble in the woods, 
Nor golden reeds adorn the silver floods ; 

Mute be the dove, and levelled be the reed, 
Parch’d be the lily on the tufted mead— 

And where the rose-bush once incens’d the skies, 
Let briery weeds, and thorny thistles rise. 
Mount, billows, mount, and scourge the noisome 
shore ; 

Flash, lightnings, flash, and pealing thunders roar ; 
Rise, hurricanes, congenial to my soul ; 

Howl, tempests, howl], and show’ring waters roll— 
Let blist’ring dews on Orsa’s valley fall ; 

Let venom’d bees knead up for honey, gall ; 

Let fruit and flow’r from all her fields depart, 

Since proud Zulieka scorns poor Sadi’s heart. 
Thus to the moon the maniac pour’d his woes, 
Till o’er his flinty coueh a sound arose— 

The phrenzied Turk up sprung with frantic leap, 
To hur! the listener from the craggy steep. 

Who met his view ? Zulieka in her charms, 

And swoon’d transported into Sadi’s arm: ! 
Consum’d by love, the cherish’d nymph had trac’d 
Her wand’ring Sadi o’er the wat’ry waste ; 

She fear’d some maid his feelings might estrange, 
Doubted his passion, trembled at its change ; 

Till having heard his plaints the rock behind, 

She gave her vain suspicions to the wind. 

The heart transported in its Idol’s kiss, 

From torture’s hell to all the heavens of bliss ; 

The long sweet kisses of adoring loves, 

Wing’d the glad moments thro’ the merry groves— 
And when the moon next rear’d her silver head, 


She strew’d her beams on Sadi’s bridal bed. 
HAMLET. 


* Turkish Avest. 
It was midnight—l sunk on my couch to repose, 
Oppress’d with the ills I seem’d destin’d to bear, 
And lenvied the blissful condition of those, 
Who had never like me known the canker ot 
care. 
I envied the stoic, ahd thought I wonld give, 
For a heart such as his all the gold I possess’d; 
For then—then, said I, *twould be comfort to live, 
By pleasures unmoved, by no sorrows depress ¢. 


Soft slumbers at length o’er my wearisome frame 
Had unconsciously stolen—my cares I forgot, 
When near to my pillow a bright Goddess came, 
And in acceuts of feeling, thus pitied my lot. 


*¢T heard thy. lament, and full well do I know 
That (thy heart has too often by anguish been 
torn ; 
But I have a balm for the children of woe, 
Then cease, hapless youth, any longer [ 
mourn.”’ 
was anangel that spoke, in raptures exclaim’d, 
Aud listened to catch the sweet tones of her 
voiee, 
Impatient to know whose compassion I clainrd, 
And what balm was to bid my sad heart to Ie- 
joice. 


And pen the ramblers in the folds again— 


You thank\d my care, you wreathed me to your | ‘* My name is Retie1on,” the Goddess replied, 


breast— 
Oh, Woman! Woman! falsehood knows the rest. 
No milky ilow’r in Orsa’s garden blows, 
With balf the beauty of your bosom’s snows ; 


Then gently retiring as if todepart, 
“To me without doubting thy sorrows confide, 
For I can assuage every wound of the heart. 
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MUSINGS, 


Addressed to my esteemed Friend Orasmyn. 


Yes! human life is but a troubled sea 
On which our little barks are rudely thrown— 
‘Tost by the storms of care and misery, 
To genial winds and smooth waves seldom 
known. 
Exposed to ills where’er our course may be, 
And so with sorrows bound, as in a zone, 
‘That but for some few things which bid me stay, 
| could be well content to pass away. 


The dread of death will make us much endure— 
‘The fear to fathom the unknown profound— 
E’en tho’ it promises to be a cure 
For all the maladies which here surround— 
The thought of what may follow breaks the lure 
That would invite the wretched to the ground— 
Paints the cold grave in gloom’s most sable hue, 
Aud bids bim still bis weary path pursue. 


Besides for me there are some hearts below, 
From whom I would not covet yet to part; 
Who are like nectar in the cup of woe, 
A consolation to the drooping heart. 
These bind me to the world—I feel it so— 
Yet not by any shrewd and subtle art 
Of human dealing—but that close knit tie 
Which can the storms of time and change defy. 


These are but few—few hearts of kindred mould, 
The stream of friendship must compactly run, 
And in anarrow channel—if it roll’d 
Q’er all within its sphere, the parching sun 
U! show, would soon its shallowness unfold— 
The man of many friends has often none— 
Divided love is weakened, and that soul 
Has nought for any one, who loves the whole. 


There be some beings in this world of care 

Who live on cheerily—for whom the day 
Brings happiness in every balmy air, 

That round their bower of roses finds its way; 
Joy is their boon companion—such are rare, 

And surely are not tempered of such clay 
As those are made of, o’er whose fated heads 
Her poisoned dews the hand of sorrow sheds. 


bach heart its hidden bitterness will know, 

And haply these may have their secret woes— 
‘Putoring their faces toa mirthful show, 

While their souls labour with o’erwhelming 

throes. 

Could we into their bosom’s chambers go, 

We might the gnawing vulture there disclose, 
Rending their peace—alas! how few there be, 
That can eseape the touch of misery ! 


Yet, were it not for adverse fates we meet, 
The world has many pleasant things to give— 
The varied scenes which nature spreads are sweet, 
And Aig lend much would make it bliss to 
ive. 
Hut as it is, in every joy we greet, 
Alloy is still predominant—we strive 
in vain to find a pure, unmix’d delight, 
Where all is wither’d with a general blight. 
Then let the world go on—’tis vain to weep 
__ For what we cannot alter—it is vain 
l'o hope for quiet on the stormy deep, 
Or look for pleasure ’midst a life of pain— 


‘There may be some fond hopes, which ere the 


sleep 
Of death has come upon us we would gain— 
But let them pass—when that deep slumber falls, 
We'll lite reck ambition’s loudest calls. 
RAVENSWOOD. 
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MUSIC. 


The trumpet-clang and beat of drums 
Announce the course of Mars ; 

And warriors bold, with swords and plumes, 
All hasten to the wars. 


On Summer eve, the shepherd’s reed 
Breaths forth a mellow sound ; 

And children sing along the mead, 
And lovers dance around. 


The rich piano’s magic swell, 
Awakes the echoing hall, 

And gallants toast the skillful belle, 
Charm of the festival. 


The organ’s tones with woman’s voice, 
Break forth in solemn praise ; 

Angels that hear the sound rejoice, 
And join the holy lays: 


But in the humble Christian’s heart, 
A still small voice is heard ; 

Sweeter than instruments impart, 
To angel hymns preterr’d. 

It is the Spirit’s sodthing breath— 
It tells of endless peace : 

It whispers in the ear of death, 
And ail his terrors cease. 


THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


Girt with the unbroken circle of the wave, 

Is that low, silent, melancholy grave ; 
Remov’d afar trom where the idle crowd 
Can wrong by merriment earth’s last abode , 
Ur violate the mansion of the great, 

With envious epitaphs on glory’s fate. 

Time crumbles into dust the poor remains 

Of what grasped at all earth’s wide domains ; 
There rests ambition till the immortal day 

Or resurrection breaks its bounds away 

And lifts the undying spirit to the skies, 

To spread its pinions where new worlds arise. 
There Glory sleeps in the eold arms of death, 
Escaped for aye, from Envy’s poison’d breath ; 
And there entombed within its narrow bed 
Lies all of genius that can join the dead. 
Whate’er the merits of that mighty soul 

But one alone can judge, who form’d the whole, 
Who gave to earth a being of some star, | 
Where conquest trains the mind to deeds of ws:, 
And moulds upon the field, the pliant will 

To Pallas’ art, and stern Bellona’s skill. 

Yet though that soul to other workis has gone 
Where arms and valour are alike uuknown, 

Its meteor glare shall still this sphere illume, 
And yield its splendour from the waning tom). 
Though the wide provinee of Ambition’s aim . 
Has left but in its grasp a dear bought fame, 

Yet shall the tribute to his genius due, 

Be paid where fame has e’er her trumpet blew, 
And honours still his lowly dust receive, 

While dazzled souls have power the meed to give. 
Helena! in tay rock surrounded bed, 

Lies the last relic of the mighty dead, 

The only part which grief can recognize 

Of him, whose soul was moulded in the skies ; 
To great for earth, too glorious for this sphere, 
His spirit chose Ambition’s stern career, 

And though oppress’d at last by adverse fate, 
His gain’d its aim, a title with the great, 

Hus shewn to earth in his victorious reign 
What she ne’cr suw, nor e’er will see again 

Yct all the pomp that shrines his humble grave, 


ALONZO. 
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The splendour, which should crown that sacred 
isle, 
Is paid alone by nature’s mournful smile, 
The monaments of woe, and sullen gloom 
That cast their influence o'er that lowly tomb, 
Are the bleak crags which tower o’er the meets 
Darken’d by grief yet too compact te weep, 
And the iat gsier, droopmg ou his grave 
A fresh racrmaento of the ins brave. 
‘The winds that whistle rudely o’er the sea 
With these rough tenants of the spot agree, 
‘The surges dasiiog on the troubled shore 
Resound in unison their hollow roar. 
Tinknown the place to future ages live 
Till earth learns how to wonder and to grieve ; 
Till Nations give the pala where praise is duc, 
And venerate the heart where Genus grew, 
‘Then shail that spot within yon foaming wave, 
He sacred to the greai,—Napoleon’s grave. 
OKASMYN. 

ODE TO LOUISIANA. 
Marp of the South! give me to a8 
My fogers o’er thy virgin string 
Unwak’d vathe of mis nrel’s ; lore, 
minstrel’s hand untouched before. 


to bre 


Pond object of my warmest thought 

memory sealm, thou dearest spot, 
Lousiana, thy gre 
W hen spring 
No hills nace dark array 

‘Lo thee e’er lend their breezy shade ; 
Vet stili—t love thy prairies ane 
Wer whose cxpansiou 

Un si a-beam’s borne the summer 
Have painted twiwe the flelds with Dowers; 
\s oft ve sought another zone, 

Since, thy bliss was known. 


shores smile pay, 
and susmmer meet ia May. 


N ature Sos ad. 


LO Tike 


away 


thy sunny plains astray, 

ge bie hy oran ge trees, 

W aor the souther breeze. 
Ce whose artless stains 


Highi-tash®n seoras, and pride disdains— 
Ye luanets’? warblag throug that love 

Po wake your ah burchen 

Ye mock-birds c! a that ¢hirping roam, 
Phe minstrels of the peasant’s home | 

mor our native pote, 

Cham: thro’ Music’s balls that 
ho’ sige Svilanaia’s proudest ranks, 

ouisiaita “long thy cy:-ress-bunks, 


Vhbere Mississippi's lordly flood, 

Noll’ wills theit life’s best blood ! 
What along de Vidlere’s heath, 


What they the Dragon’s price, 
Por Glory tatted—bled—and died 

siy--when Freedom bared her sword 
before Uritannia’s horde, 

Th. hou wert (alse to elonor’s jaws, 
A:atieth: to war b reedom’s cause. 


Chey sh thee, wbo make thee talse, 
Spit tha veve yon avure vaultz, 
Spirits of the nadaunted brave, 

On Orleans plains who fonud a grave ; 
Spirits of taose who ecnk to rest 

in arms—-her worth attess' 
Acd well tire vale ar heartless ures, | 
ihat, aye Louisinna’s sons are troe. 
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Tome, thou idol of my heart 

Thou’rt sacred—slaudered asthou art; 
Through danger’s frown—or raptures thrill, 
Through weal or woe—U'l love thee still. 
And ere the bioom of youth be shed, 
Again thy smiling lawns Vii wead ; 

Yet a few circling moniths—and 


Will meet ailer tion ’s hiding 


Grant me to press my natal dices, 
Grant me the few my soul adores, 
Farewell to Fame’s seductive dreams, 
Farewell to Fancy’s visioned themes! 
Then give the flow of teeiing bland, 
Then give the thrill of finendsiup’s hand, 
And will Spurn the laurel-lerv Sy 
‘Thrat Glory’s hand in chaplets weaves ; 
Unknown to Fame, may I be laid, 

To slumber with the 


eS dead ' 


w Cortese, D. C. 
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VIIAT IS LIFE? 

‘—the wounded mmc ly 

it broken and conufinda— 

The taded torm—the soul’s dcep strife, 

All tondly echo—w hatis Life’ 

Whatis Lite 

A weary road, a couch of 

A few bi SSI! ics prized, 

A thousand hop: 5 anrealized. 

What is Life > —a bank of flowers, 

Low drooping aud wers, 

A winters s sun, who ering beam 

Sheds but a momentary gleam. 


W ihnat ts Life 


What is Life 


—a broken chain, 


pain, 


unnurst by she 


—a show 'r of tears. 


A siiort, short round ot miisspent 
A dream thats broken ere ie « lose, 

A battle scene mid hosts of foes. 
Whiatis Life ’—its tinsel’ d toys 

Are Dut the mock of real joys, 

A play, where groups are se 


to close the 


A STR ANCER. 


And death pre sides 


PUZELI 


CONU) DRUMS. 


1. Why are women that wont work, like thie |.- 
les ol the va 
2. Why is a blood horse like a waiter. 
3. Why its an untraitfal piece of ground like aa 
Bins elish title. 
What co ues. to the table that is always cu. 
and never ent. 
§. Why is coe letter K. like a rainy Saturday. 
6. Why is M. in timid tke your nose. 
Put red nuts and gin in one word, 


J. §. D. 
A‘. WiNS TO FRE IN 


no. 8. 


if val A frie 3. hberty. Paint- 
$. A Afi: ‘etlon ~~, Abus: ie Concord. —tli. 


heerttiness. “Freedom.—13. Wine.—l>+ 
15. The protection of mnecence.—10. Ge- 


Love.- 
ari. 7 fs Cor. tebt.—i 8, miner ce. § 
Portune.—0. Cecilia. 
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